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KING AND COVENANT! 
By GEo WIDENGREN, Uppsala 


In the sacral kingship of Israel a most important, but often 
rather neglected, aspect was the king’s function as the mediator 
of the covenant between Yahweh and his people Israel.2 The 
central role played in Israel’s religious life by the idea of the 
covenant between Yahweh and his chosen people Israel is well 


1 The text of this article presents a lecture given in the University of Leeds 
on 19 January 1956. The notes have been added, but the text is unchanged. 
It should be observed that the notes have been kept to a minimum, and that a 
detailed examination of all the problems connected with our subject, especially 
so far as the purely historical questions are concerned, would have required a 
rather comprehensive work. I take this opportunity of offering my best 
thanks to Dr John Bowman for his kind invitation, for many interesting 
discussions, and for his generous hospitality during my stay in Leeds. The 
following abbreviations are used in this article: A.J].S.L. =American Journal 
of Semitic Languages; B.A.S.O.R. =Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research; B.Z.A.W. = Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
sthaft; C.D.C. =The Zadokite Documents; D.S.H. =Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Habakkuk Commentary; D.S.Mic.=Dead Sea Scrolls, Micah Commentary; 
Gesenius, Gr. =Hebréische Grammatik, 28th ed., 1909; Gesenius-Buhl, H.W. 
=Hebrdisches und aramdisches Handworterbuch uber das AT, 17th ed., 1921; 
H.A.T. =Handkommentar zum Alten Testament; Hdb. z.A.T. =Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament; H.U.C..A. =Hebrew Union College Annual; 1.C.C. = 
International Critical Commentary; J.B.L. =Journal of Biblical Literature; 
J.J.S. =Journal of Jewish Studies; ].S.S. =Journal of Semitic Studies; K.A.T. = 
Kommentar zum Alten Testament; R.B. = Revue Biblique; R.H.R. = Revue de 
l’Histoire des Religions; R.o.B. =Religion och Bibel; Th.L.Z. =Theologische 
Literaturzeitung; Th.Wb.z.N.T. =Theologisches Worterbuch zum N.T.; U.L. = 
Ugaritic Literature, translated by C. H. Gordon, 1949; U.U.A.=Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift; V.T. =Vetus Testamentum; Z.A.W. =Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft; Z.D.M.G. =Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft; Z.N.W. =Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

2 Mention should be made of such names as Buber, Goodenough, Johnson, 
Pedersen and Ostborn, who will be cited below. It is hardly necessary to 
discuss some ideas presented by Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel (1954), because 
our criticism is implicit. 
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known. But scholars who have been interested in investigating 
the various aspects of the idea of covenant, and how this idea 
constituted a central point in Israel’s relations with its God, have 
apparently not directed much attention to one very important 
agent in this relationship—the king. On the other hand, scholars 
interested in the modern study of Hebrew kingship have, in the 
main, left out of consideration the idea of covenant and its con- 
sequences for the sacral character of Israelite kingship. 


I 


We may take our starting point in the account given in II Kings 
xxiii and II Chron. xxxiv. 29 ff. of King Josiah and his renewal 
of the Covenant between Israel and Yahweh. The description of 
this highly important event starts from the fact that a book of 
law had been found in the Temple, a book about which Hilkiah, 
the High Priest (hakkohén haggadol), said to the scribe Shaphan: 
“T have found the book of the law (s¢per hattorah)' in the House of 


Yahweh” (II Kings xxii. 8). Because of the words of this book 
of the Jaw the king, Josiah, is very alarmed; he inquires of Yahweh 
by the intermediation of the prophetess Huldah, and then orders 
a great assembly to be gathered in Jerusalem, where he reads this 
law to them: 


And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders of Judah 
and of Jerusalem. And the king went up into the House of Yahweh, 
and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem with him, 
and the priests, and the prophets, and all the people, both small and 


great; and he read in their ears all the words of the book of the covenant | 


which was found in the House of Yahweh (II Kings xxiii. 1 f.).2 


After the king’s reading from the book it is said that he made a 
covenant before Yahweh to keep his commandments and to 


perform the words of the covenant as they were written in the | 


book: 


And the king stood by [or on] the pillar, and made a covenant before 
Yahweh to walk after Yahweh, and to keep his commandments and his 
testimonies and his statutes with all heart and all soul, to perform the 


words of this covenant that were written in this book. And all the © 


people stood to the covenant (II Kings xxiii. 3). 


1 For the Deuteronomic character of this expression, cf. Nielsen, Shechem 
(1955), p- 78. 

2 For the term “‘the book of the covenant”, cf. Ostborn, Tord in the Old 
Testament (1945), p. 38, 0. 3. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


We should note in this description, first of all, the fact that it is 
the king who plays the central role in this act of covenant making. 
Not only is it he who convokes the assembly, but it is he also who 
reads out to it the words of the book of the law, which is the basis 
of the covenant. Further, it is expressly stated that it was Josiah 
who made the covenant before Yahweh. Thus the king appears 
before us here fully exercising his duties as the real High Priest, 
and in this connexion the subordinate position of the so-called 
High Priest (hakkohén haggadol) calls for notice.! Next, the name 
of the newly-found book of the law claims our attention. It is 
called in two places the book of the covenant (11 Kings xxili. 2, 21; 
cf. v. 3), or alternatively the book of the law. The intimate associa- 
tion with the so-called Deuteronomic reform led to the supposi- 
tion that the former is a special term.? At any rate it is a law, be it 
identical with Deuteronomy, or part of it, or not.3 

The covenant is made in the Temple; this is our third point. 
The king went up into the House of Yahweh, he had his place by, 
or on, the pillar—we shall discuss this point later—and he con- 
cluded the covenant before Yahweh (4ipné Yahweh). 


When did this act of covenant making take place—supposing 
that the sequence of events, as told in our sources, is, in the 
main, correct?* To answer this question we possess only one 
date, namely, the celebration of Passover (II Kings xxiii. 21). If 
we surmise that the intention of the collector of all the traditions 
about Josiah’s reform, whom we may call the final traditionist— 
the “Redactor” of literary criticism—was to present the 


1 “Tt is almost certain that the title ‘High Priest’ (51135 ynDn) is not 
original in any text relating to the time of the monarchy”, North, Z.4.W. 1 
(1932), 21. Actually there was no real High Priest before the time of the exile; 
cf.,e.g., Wellhausen, Prolegomena (6th ed., 1905), pp. 125-33, 142-5; Morgen- 
stern, A.J.S.L. tv (1938), 1-24, 183-97, 360-77; Widengren, Sakrales 
Kénigtum im Alten Testament und im Judentum (1955), pp. 17 ff. For the real 
history of the discovery of the law in question, Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, 11 (1925), 405 ff., is still valuable. Cf. also the commentaries, e.g. 
Sanda, Die Bucher der Kénige, 11 (1912), 332 £.; Montgomery, The Books of 
Kings (I.C.C.), 1951, pp. 544 f. 

2 Cf. Hdlscher, in EYXAPIZTHPION, 1 (1923), 209 n., where the use of the 
word b*rit, covenant, is noted as something especially characteristic of 
Deuteronomic language. The same observation had already been made by 
Sanda, op. cit. p. 330. 

3 We cannot enter here upon a discussion of this difficult problem; cf. 
Rowley, Studies in O.T. Prophecy (1950), pp. 157-74, esp. p. 157, nn. 1-3. 

4 The chronology of Josiah’s reform constitutes a difficult problem, which 
cannot be treated here; cf. the survey given in Montgomery, op. cit. pp. 546-8. 
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sequence of events in such a way that the reformation was fol- 
lowed by the celebration of Passover, then the reading of the law 
by the king took place at any rate before the fourteenth of Nisan 
(Abib).! For the festival of Passover was celebrated on this date. 
Now it cannot be doubted that it was the intention of the actual 
“author” of this account in II Kings xxii f. to give an exposition 
of the recital of the book of the covenant and of the covenant 
made by the king, ending with the celebration of the Passover as 
the very confirmation of this covenant. II Kings xxiii. 21 
virtually joins v. 3 to wv. 4 ff. describing the measures taken in order 
to cleanse the Temple before the great festival of Passover could 
be duly celebrated.2 Now this date, the fourteenth of Nisan, at 
once reminds us of the fact that Passover was celebrated in late 
pte-exilic times at the same time of the year as the New Year 
festival in other parts of the ancient Near East.3 Actually the 
New Year character of the Passover has been strongly emphasized 
in modern research.4 Let us therefore assume for the time being, 
that the recital of the law contained in the book of the covenant, the 
covenant making, and the Passover celebration, constituted but 
three parts of one ritual which was enacted at the New Yeat’s 
festival. 

The question what this new law, the book of the covenant, was 


is one of the most debated problems in Old Testament research, 
and it goes without saying that we do not intend to propose any 
solution of this problem here. We should only like to observe that 


1 Passover was celebrated in pre-exilic times in the month of Abib (Deut. 
xvi. 1), which is the post-exilic Nisan, and during the night of New Moon; 
cf. Elhorst, Z.A.W. xiu (1924), 138; also Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie 
biblique, 11 (1953), 413 f. (cf. also p. 175). 

2 Cf. Montgomery, op. cit. p. 534, where he says of wv. 15-20: “ This passage 
of generalities. . .is inabsolute contrast to the historical details of verses 4-14.” 

3 The date of the New Year festival, the AAstu feast, in Mesopotamia is 
generally the month of Nisan (although in some places it was Tisrit), because 
this month was then the month in which the New Year festival began; cf. 
Dhorme, Les religions de Babylonie et d’ Assyrie (1945), pp. 242 £. The feast lasted 
eleven days, and ended with the return of Nabu to his temple in Borsippa; 
cf. Pallis, The Babylonian Akitu Festival (1926), p. 244. For a short description 
of the festival, cf. Hooke, Babylonian and Assyrian Religion (1953), pp. 58-60. 

4 Cf. Hooke, The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual (1938), p. 48, where he says 
of the Passover feast: “‘It is first of alla New Year Feast.” He further points 
out that it lasted eleven days in all, like the Akitu festival in Babylonia; cf. 
above. Elhorst, op. cit. pp. 139 ff., is probably right in assuming that the 
“Ur-Deuteronomium” wanted to elevate the Passover to the position of the 
only Year festival. 
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more and more arguments have been adduced for an intimate 
association between this law promulgated by Josiah and the Code 
of Deuteronomy.! 


I 


Instead of trying to deal with this problem, we want here to draw 
attention to the position occupied by the king, Josiah, when 
reading this book of the covenant. It is said in II Kings xxiii. 3 
(cf. II Chron. xxxiv. 31) that “the king stood by [or on] the pillar” 
in the Temple. The commentators have always associated this 
remark with the scene depicted in II Kings xi. 14. This passage, 
however, belongs to a story of the proclamation of Jehoash as 
king that calls for a more detailed examination and a special 
comparison with the solemn covenant making and law recital by 
Josiah. For the moment we therefore limit ourselves to the 
observation that Josephus says that the king “stood upon a 
pulpit, in the midst of the multitude” (Aziiq. x, iv, 3). 

The situation depicted in II Kings xi is well known. The 
Queen Mother, Athaliah, has usurped the royal power during the 
infancy of her grandson, Jehoash, saved by his aunt Jehosheba 
from the wholesale murder of the royal progeny, who were 
executed by Athaliah. A conspiracy, with the priest Jehoiada as 


its leader and the guard as its necessary military support, was 
formed against the queen usurper. Escorted and protected by the 
guard, Jehoash was taken to the Temple, where he was proclaimed 
king by the priest Jehoiada: 


And he brought forth the king’s son, and put the crown upon him, 
and gave him the “witness”; and they made him king, and anointed 
him; and they clapped their hands, and said: Let the king live! (II Kings 
xi. 12). 


Athaliah, hearing the noise, hurried into the Temple. And when 
she looked, behold, the king stood by (or on) the pillar, accord- 
ing to the customary law, and the princes and the trumpeters by 
the king, and all the people of the land? rejoicing and blowing 
with trumpets (II Kings xi. 14).3 After Athaliah had been taken 


' Cf. Rowley, op. cit. pp. 160 ff., and the conclusion on p. 174: “All prob- 
ability therefore favours the view that Josiah’s lawbook was Deuteronomy ”’; 
cf. also The Old Testament and Modern Study (1951), Pp. 153- 

2 This expression denotes the gentry, the landowners; cf. above all 
Wirthwein, Der ‘Amm ha’arez im Alten Testament (1936). 

3 For this special element, indicating the leading role played by the 
‘amm ha’ares in the revolution, cf. von Rad, Th.L.Z. (1947), col. 153. 
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away and executed outside the Temple, the interrupted ceremony 
was continued and brought to an end by the priest Jehoiada: 


And Jehoiada made a covenant between Yahweh and the king and 
the people, to be a people for Yahweh,! and between the king and the 
people (II Kings xi. 17). 


For the interpretation of this royal enthronement afd the 
ceremonies of covenant making accompanying the enthrone- 
ment, it is essential to fix the meaning of the word translated 
above as “witness”. The Hebrew term ‘éd#z, thus rendered, 
denotes in fact the law, as is clearly indicated by many passages. 2 
In another connexion we have tried to analyse the custom of 
handing over to the king the tablets, later the book-roll, of the 
law.3 

The place occupied by the king during the ceremony is said to 
be “by, or on, the pillar”, and in this pillar the commentators 
usually see one of the two pillars, Jachin and Boaz.4 Josephus, 


1 The expression 717° ayd nvn>, as von Rad, op. cit. col. 152, pointed 
out, reveals the intimate association between the old tribal organization of the 
people with its central sanctuary on the one hand, and the Deuteronomic 
reform programme, as well as the programme of the covenant under King 
Josiah, on the other hand, for a leading idea in both the old “‘amphictyonic” 
traditions and the Deuteronomic movement was that Israel should be an 
mm oy. 

2 Not only is MW in connexion with ning and 18 constantly used in “P” 
for the Law of the Two Tablets, but it is even used alone as designating this 
very law; cf. Exod. xvi. 34, xxx. 36 (here nity is said to be “in the tabernacle 
of the congregation”; cf. xxvii. 21). In Exod. xxx. 6 it is spoken of as “‘the 
Ark of testimony” and “‘the mercy seat that is over the testimony” is 
mentioned; this obviously fixes the meaning of Mty as the Two Tablets of 
Law, put in the Ark; cf. also for this last Lev. xvi. 13. In the Psalter we have 
Ps. xix. 8, cxix. 88, Cxxil. 4, Cxxxii. 12 (for the last passage, a most important 
one from several points of view, cf. below, pp. 23f). In view of this well- 
established meaning of the word nry, as well as in the light of the following 
exposition, it is impossible to accept the interpretation advocated by von Rad, 
op. cit. (accepted by Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (1955), p. 21,0. 5). 

3 Cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, pp. 28 ff. Kittel, H.A.T. 1, 5, p. 249, 
typically enough emends nity to Aysn, following Wellhausen. It should 
be emphasized that this emendation of the text is completely gratuitous and 
unfounded, having no support whatsoever in the versions. Sanda, op. cit. Ul, 
130f., who, however, was near the correct solution, followed the same 
course. Montgomery, op. cit. p. 425, refers to Rashi, who thought of the 
Torah, and to May, J.B.L. tvit (1938), p. 81 (who anticipated me in comparing 
Enuma elish, 111, 105). 

4 Cf. Kittel, op. cit. p. 250: “An dieser Stelle scheint der K6nig, wenn er den 
Tempel besuchte, immer gestanden zu haben.” 
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however, says that the young king was standing “upon the 
pillar” (Aniq. Ix, vii, 3), an expression to which we shall revert.! 

As to the date of this event no information is given, but we 
know that an enthronement of the king ought to be celebrated at 
New Year.? In the present case it should be observed that the 
proclamation of the new king took place in the seventh year after 
the death of the new ruler’s father. This date, the seventh year, 
connects the enthronement with the highly important seven-year 
cycle, the introduction of which marks a new era.3 It would then 
be probable that the date of the enthronement was deliberately 
chosen in order to make the new king introduce a new epoch. In 
reality, then, the ceremonies on this occasion would seem to have 
their proper place at a New Year’s festival, even if we cannot say 
with any degree of certainty that in the case in question the 
enthronement was enacted at New Year. 

The infancy of the new king means that his active role is partly 
played by the priest Jehoiada, who acts as the performer of the 
covenant, not only between Yahweh and the people, but also 
between Yahweh and the king. But the fact that the tablets, or 
book of law, are handed over to the king indicates, of course, that 
he is the real possessor of the law on the basis of which the 
covenant is presumably made in this case, as well as in that of 
Josiah. From a ritual point of view the king, as the possessor of 
the law as the book of the covenant, ought to read out to the 
assembly the commandments of the book of the covenant and 
then to make the covenant between Yahweh and his people, 
taking his place by, or on, the pillar at the entrance of the Temple. 


Til 


Next we proceed backwards to the reign of Solomon, and his 
building of the Temple in Jerusalem. When his building activities 
were finished, the dedication of the new Temple to Yahweh was 
duly celebrated. In this case there is no doubt as to the date of the 
inaugural festival. According to I Kings viii. 2, the dedication 


' Cf. below, pp. 9f. 

2 Cf. the reckoning of the regnal years from the following New Year 
festival in Mesopotamia. 

3 Cf. Gordon, U.L. pp. 4 f., and Introduction to Old Testament Times (1953), 
pp. 21f., 35, 86f., 124 f., 166. The institution of a free year every seventh 
year (Deut. xv. 1) indicates the importance of the seven-year cycle; cf. below, 
p. 12. 
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feast was celebrated in the month of Ethanim, the seventh month, 
the old Canaanite name corresponding to the later term Tishri.! 
Solomon accordingly dedicated the Temple to Yahweh on the 
occasion of the New Yeat’s festival (hag), as is explicitly stated in 
the text.2 . 

It is not stated in plain words that Solomon made a covenant 
between Yahweh and himself and his people, but his action in 
reality implies a renewal of Yahweh’s covenant with his father 
David and his house; that much may be contended without hesi- 
tation. For in I Kings viii. 21 Solomon mentions the fact that in 
the Ark is the covenant of Yahweh made with the children of 
Israel after the Exodus, and in vy. 23 ff. Solomon further alludes 
to Yahweh’s covenant with his father David. In wv. 25£. Solomon 
also entreats Yahweh to keep his promises to David in accordance 
with his covenant.3 The ideal of the covenant is then prevalent 
everywhere in the traditions of this occasion, and we may thus 
conclude that Solomon at the dedication festival actually renewed 
the covenant with Yahweh. 

What, then, of the law? Here we have to observe that the 
prayers of Solomon—expressed in Deuteronomic language— 
remind the people of its duties towards its God. Verses 57 f., 61 


especially, are of primary importance in this connexion, for there 


it is said: Yahweh, our God, be with us, 
as he was with our fathers: 


let him not leave us, nor forsake us: 


1 Cf. Barrois, op. cit. 1, 176. 

2 Cf. Kittel, op. cit. p. 71, where, however, it was not observed that the 
great autumn feast (fag) is the New Year festival, his commentary having 
been written before the works of Volz and Mowinckel were published. For 
the date of Solomon’s dedication festival (I Kings viii. 65 f.) is all important, 
for there it is said that Solomon celebrated the fag on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Temple. Cf. further Sanda, op. cit. 1, 200 f.; Montgomery, 
op. cit. pp. 187f., where, although the various opinions as to the date of the 
dedication feast are duly recorded, the lack of any understanding of the 
significance of the New Year is conspicuous. 

3 It is difficult to say to what layer of tradition these words of Solomon 
originally belong. Their Deuteronomic flavour is incontestable; cf. Mont- 
gomerty, op. cit. pp. 193 f.; Kittel, op. cit. p. 70. What is of importance is, to 
quote Montgomery, that 2. 22-6, “repeating David’s charge to his son... 
with promise of a dynasty, are of pre-Exilic character without question”. It 
should be noticed that there is no recital of the law, but, as Nielsen, op. cit. 
p. 338, observes, the recital is replaced “by the king’s introductory and 
concluding address, as well as by his great supplication”. And he adds that 
“the law is, in fact, easily traced in Solomon’s prayer and exhortations”. 
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that he may incline our hearts unto him, 

to walk in all his ways, 

and to keep his commandments, and his statutes, 

and his judgements, which he commanded our fathers. 


Let your heart therefore be perfect with Yahweh, our God, 
to walk in his statutes, 
and to keep his commandments, as at this day. 


These words of the king are immediately reminiscent of the 
wording of II Kings xxiii. 3, where Josiah exhorts the assembly 
to follow the commandments of the new law, the book of the 
covenant. ! 

To sum up: King Solomon at the dedication feast of the newly 
built Temple celebrated this festival at New Year; he was the 
possessor of the tablets of the law, which were brought at his 
orders into the Temple; he recited to his people a prayer in 
which exhortations to the people to keep the commandments of 
the law of Yahweh were found. 

As to the king’s place in this case, we have, not in Kings but 
in II Chron. vi. 13, the information that Solomon had made for 
himself a brazen pulpit, using it as an oratory.2 We cannot argue 
that this tradition is authentic, so far as it concerns the conditions 
prevailing during Solomon’s own reign, but it obviously trans- 
mits to us the traditions prevalent in the Chronicler’s time. 
It was thought that Solomon had been standing upon such a 
pulpit during the whole ceremony, and nothing forbids us to 
assume that tradition here is essentially correct. Then it would, of 
course, be tempting to combine the proposals of some scholars 
to read in II Kings xxiii. 3 not tym %y, but with II Chron. 
xxiii, 13 wy %y, interpreting this expression as meaning 
“standing on his dais”, or “on his platform”’.3 If we retain the 


1 A comparison of the expressions used in both passages reveals both their 
agreement and the Deuteronomic colour of the phraseology: 


I Kings viii. 58, 61 II Kings xxiii. 3 
Ypns :voIT 933 7395 min ans 1399 
pA Iw SND Ww 

S58 33355 mind wes 5931 35 555 


min ay odow 05335 Am 
2 For this platform, Aiyydr, cf. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 


(and ed., 1946), (3rd ed., 1953), pp. 152-4, 216. 

3 For discussion, cf. Gressmann, Z..A.W. xit (1924), 321 with n. 1; Sanda, 
op. cit. 11, 131; Montgomery, op. cit. p. 425. Gressmann, who prefers the trans- 
lation “‘at his (usual) place”, is wrong when contending that t1#yn 5y means 
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traditional reading of Kings, we may, of course, interpret 
siayn “y as meaning “standing upon the pillar”, finding sup- 
port in the statement of Josephus (Aziiq. 1x, vii, 3) that Athaliah 
“saw the child standing upon the pillar”,! a statement already 
quoted above. We think that the translation “upon the pillar” 
may well be said to be easier to defend than that usually given 
“by the pillar”, and actually the Hebrew expression has been 
understood in this way, e.g. by Pedersen. 2 For the time being we 
therefore conclude that at least towards the end of the pre-exilic 
period, but possibly from the beginning of that period, the king 
when reading to his people on a solemn occasion from the book 
of the law and acting as the mediator of the covenant making 
between Yahweh and the people had his place on a platform or a 
dais. 


IV 


Having ascended in time we shall now descend to that most 
memorable and all important occasion in Israel’s history when 
Ezra presented the law of Moses to the people. The decisive 
passage runs as follows: 


And when the seventh month came, the children of Israel were in 
their cities; and all the people gathered themselves together as one man 
into the square that was before the Water Gate; and they spake unto 
Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses, which Yahweh 
had commanded to Israel. And Ezra the priest brought the law before 
the congregation of men and women and all that understood when 
listening, upon the first day of the seventh month. And he read therein 
before the square that was before the Water Gate from the morning 
until midday, before the men and the women, and those that could 
understand; and the ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of 


only “on the pillar”, not “by the pillar”, Sanda having already referred to 
Jer. xvii, 2, py-oy. Gressmann takes exception to such a translation as that 
given in Vulg., “super tribunal”, and then, e.g. by Hdlscher, op. cit. 1, 207, 
“auf dem Podium”, but a place on a pillar may indeed be such a platform as 
that mentioned in Chronicles, although the measures presented there are in 
all probability wrong. 

1 Text: Sotica 5 To8oAla (sic codd.) tov TraiSa él ths oTHANs (var. oKNviis, 
Lat. tribunal) éotéta..., which agrees perfectly with LXX: &ri tot otWAov. 
Cf. Marcus, in Loeb ed. 

2 Pedersen, Israe/ I-II (1926), p. 306, translates II Kings xxiii. 3: ““And the 
king stood on the pillar”, thus clearly taking $y to mean “‘upon”’. We should 
also note what North, op. cit. p. 20, says: “It is entirely in keeping with the 
foregoing that the king should have had his own place of honour in the 
Temple, probably on a raised platform.” 
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the law. And Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they 
had made for the purpose (Neh. vii. 73, viii. 1-4).! 


The date when the recital from the law book took place calls 
for notice first of all. It is the first day of the seventh month, the 
day of the New Year’s festival. The first day is followed by the 
celebration of the Sukkoth feast, which lasted for eight days, 
from the second to the ninth of the seventh month, the month of 
Tishri.2 It is expressly stated that Ezra read from the law each 
day during this feast of Tabernacles (cf. viii. 18). 

Next, Ezra’s place during this service should be noted. It was 
a pulpit of wood, called by LXX appropriately Bijpa.3 It goes 
without saying that this pulpit of wood exactly corresponds in 
function to the brazen platform used by Solomon at the dedication 
of the Temple.4 

What was the law recited by Ezra? According to Neh. viii. 1 it 
was the book of the law of Moses, apparently not a new law, but a 
law already well known to the congregation.5 It has been argued 
with good reason that this recital of Ezra from the law must be 
combined with the commandment given in Deut. xxxi. 10 f., 
where we read :6 


At the end of seven years, in the solemnity of the year of release, in 
the feast of Tabernacles, when all Israel is come to see the face of 


1 For the argument that the text of these two passages constitutes a whole, 
cf. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia (Hdb. z.A.T. 1, 20), 1949, pp.15,144. Rudolph 
wants to dismiss the statement “the children of Israel were in their cities” as 
an interpolation influenced by Ezra iii. 1. This is quite possible, but why 
should the interpolation have been inserted here, if it is entirely without 
sense, as Rudolph contends, of. cit. p. 15, n. 1? Another view as to vii. 73 is 
taken by Mowinckel, Statholderen Nehemia (1916), p. 42. For the following 
compare in general also Mowinckel, Esra den skriftlerde (1916), pp. 79-91. 

2 Cf. Rudolph, op. cit. pp. 144 ff., where a detailed commentary is given. 
That the celebration of the Sukkoth festival followed in such a haphazard 
manner as is described in viii. 14 ff. would seem to be somewhat incredible. 
For the date of the celebration of this feast, cf. especially Morgenstern, 
H.U.C.A. x (1933), 56 ff., and for Josephus’s omission of a more precise date, 
cf. Marcus in Loeb ed., ad Josephus, Anfiq. x1, v, 5. 

3 The Hebrew expression yy 5739 is met with only here, where migdal 
acquires a specialized meaning; cf. Ravn, Z.D.M.G. xc1(1937), 360. We should 
note that Pfjya is the word used by Josephus (x, iv, 3) to designate the place 
occupied by Josiah when reading the law. When speaking of Ezra, Josephus 
XI, v, 5 says only: “He stood in the midst of the multitude and read.” 

4 The Hebrew expression in this case, II Chron. vi. 13, is nwn3 5; cf. 
above, p. 9. 5 So Rudolph. op. cit. p. 145. 

© Cf. Alt, Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts (1934), pp. 63 ff. =Kieine 
Schriften, t (1953), 325 ff. 
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Yahweh, thy God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read 
this law before all Israel in their ears. 


A reading of the Code of Deuteronomy, i.e. a part of the 
present Code, was thus ordered by Moses, according to this 
tradition, when the law was handed over by him to the Levites. 
This tradition will occupy us more in detail below.! 

Now it has been a matter for discussion whether this command- 
ment to read the law at the Sukkoth festival was from the outset 
to take place at every year’s festival, or at every seventh year, as 
indicated by Deut. xxxi. 10 f.2 For the present we may leave this 
question open, emphasizing the fact that at any rate at the 
seventh-year festival of Sukkoth, the law was read in the presence 
of the congregation. In any case, since according to this com- 
mandment, Deuteronomy (or part of it) was regularly read at the 
Sukkoth festival—either every year or every seven years—it 
would seem to be from Deuteronomy that Ezra did his reading 
from the law. 


V 


We may now turn to the passage just quoted and try to analyse 
it in its context. It is said in Deut. xxxi. 9 f.: 


And Moses wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests, the sons 
of Levi, which bare the Ark of the covenant of Yahweh, and unto all the 
elders of Israel. And Moses commanded them saying: At the end of 
every seven years. . .thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their ears. 


1 Cf. below, p. 13. 

2 Mowinckel, Le Décalogue (1927), pp. 131 £. (cf. Psalmenstudien, v (1924), 
108 f.) was of the opinion that from the outset the law was read at the 
Sukkoth festival of every year, whereas Alt, Urspringe, pp. 63 f., 66 f.= 
Kleine Schriften, 1, 326, 328, thought it safer to follow the literal meaning of 
the text as to the date, but to assume that the Deuteronomic “‘author” or 
“traditionist” (as we would prefer to call him) had put “this law”, i.e. 
Deuteronomy, instead of an older and shorter collection of legal statutes; cf. 
esp. p. 326. For the hypothesis of a reading of the law every year could be 
supported by the custom of a yearly re-enactment of the covenant, as 
attested among the sect of the Dead Sea texts; cf. Brownlee, The Dead Sea 
Manual of Discipline, B.A.S.O.R. Suppl. Studies nos. 10-12 (1951), p. 53, 
where it is assumed tentatively that this ceremony was “‘made to coincide 
with the Jewish New Year”. Brownlee has, however, shown later 
(B.A.S.0O.R. no. 123 (1951), p. 32), by a comparison with Jub. vi. 17 (“for 
this reason it is ordained and written on the heavenly tablets, that they should 
celebrate the feast of weeks in this month once a year, to renew the covenant 
every year”’) that the renewal of the covenant among the members of the sect 
was probably celebrated at the Feast of Weeks. This in itself would, of 
course, not preclude the possibility that in ancient Israel the same festival of 
annual covenanting was held at the Sukkoth festival. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


We observe at once that the commandment is given in the second 
person singular, whereas it is said that Moses gave this order to 
the Levitical priests and the elders, which should imply an address 
given in the second person plural, the more naturally as we find 
many commandments in Deuteronomy being given in the 
second person plural. Even if this distinction cannot for the 
present be used without further analysis as a criterion of two 
different sources, it nevertheless makes us somewhat suspicious, 
the second person plural in this case at least being the more 
suitable form of address.! 

Our misgivings in this respect are strengthened when we 
compate with Deut. xxxi. 9 f. the passage in Josh. viii. 34 f, 
where we tread after the description of the famous scene on 
Mount Ebal the following statement about Joshua: 


And after that he read all the words of the law, the blessing and the 
cursing, according to all that was written in the book of the law. There 
was not a word of all that Moses commanded, which Joshua read not 
before all the congregation of Israel, with the women, and the little ones 
and the strangers that were walking in their midst. 


Here we meet with Joshua reading from the very book of the law 
before the whole congregation of Israel. Consequently it ought 
to be Joshua who was the possessor of that book of the law. And 
actually we find in Josh. i. 7 f. the following words spoken by 
Yahweh to Joshua: 


Only be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all the law, which Moses my servant commanded 
them: turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, that thou 
mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest. This book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is written 
therein; for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and thou shalt 
have good success. 


From this passage, which is markedly Deuteronomistic,? it is 
clearly seen that according to certain traditions Joshua really was 
the possessor of “this book of the law”, as it is called here. 


1 Cf. the discussions in Driver, Deuteronomy (I.C.C.), 1902, p. 335; Steuer- 
nagel, H.A.T. 1, 3, i, 162f. Both are inclined to accept the reading of LXX, 
dvayvacecte = INTIPN, as the original text, a solution which we cannot 
accept for reasons implicit in our whole exposition. 

2 Cf. Steuernagel, H.A.T. 1, 3, ii, 210; Noth, Hdb. z.A.T. 1, 7 (1st ed.), 
6 f. (and ed., pp. 27 f.). 
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Joshua is ordered by God to observe all the law which Moses 
commanded him. Accordingly, Joshua has inherited this law 
from his predecessor Moses. There is consequently no cause for 
surprise when we read in Josh. xxiv. 25 f. that Joshua wrotedown 
certain regulations in the book of the law of God. This passage, 
however, is so important for the understanding of our special 
problems that we must quote the decisive part of it: 


So Joshua made a covenant with the people that day, and set them a 
statute and an ordinance in Shechem. And Joshua wrote these words in 
the book of the law of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there 
under the terebinth, that is in the sanctuary of Yahweh. And Joshua said 
unto all the people: Behold, this stone shall be a witness against us, for it 
hath heard all the words of Yahweh which he hath spoken unto us: it 
shall be therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God. So 
Joshua sent away the people, every man unto his inheritance (Josh. 
xxiv. 25-8). 


That the whole complex of traditions in Josh. xxiv. 1-28 on 
the “‘assembly of Shechem”’ belongs to a layer of Deuteronomic 
traditions is perfectly clear.' When it comes to details we may be 
uncertain what pre-Deuteronomic kernel of traditions, possess- 
ing a real historical value, we may eventually be able to discover 
beneath the Deuteronomistic layer, but this problem is not of 
ptimary importance to us in this connexion. What we are chiefly 
concerned with is the very important fact that Joshua, the 
chieftain and leader of the immigrating tribes of Israel, is depicted 
as functioning in a role that by now is quite familiar to us. 
He is ordered by God to observe the law, commanded to 
him by Moses. He gathers the whole people and makes a 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel, “the book of the law 
of God” serving him as the basis of this covenant. Nothing 
is said about the date of the year when this assembly gathered 
at Shechem. 

Joshua is further ordered to meditate in the book of the law 
day and night. If we compare the wording of this command- 
ment, Josh. i. 7 f., with Deut. xvii. 18 f., we are at once struck by 
the perfect agreement between the commandment given to 


1 Cf. Noth, op. cit. (1st ed.), pp. 105 f. (and ed., pp. 135 f.). 

2 Noth, op. cit. (1st ed.), p. 108 (2nd ed., p. 139), thinks that the original 
complex of traditions reflects an historical event; cf. also Noth, Das System der 
xwolf Stimme Israels (1930), pp. 65 ff. For my own part I would prefer the 
views of Nielsen, op. cit. p. 140, where he stresses the ritual element in the 
whole story. 
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Joshua and the prescriptions concerning the king of Israel, for in 
Deut. xvii. 18-20 it is said of the Israelite ruler: 


And it shall be when he sitteth upon the throne of his kingdom, that 
he shall write him a copy of this law in a book from before the priests, 
the Levites. And it shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the 
days of his life, that he may learn to fear Yahweh his God, to keep all 
the words of this law and these statutes, to do them, that his heart be 
not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the 
commandments, to the right hand or to the left, that he may prolong the 
days in his kingdom, he and his sons, in the midst of Israel. 


Here we find the same commandment that the law must be the 
object of his constant study during his whole life. Even the 
phraseology shows remarkable coincidences.! Characteristically 
enough, the positive evaluation of the king’s study of the 
teligious law is seldom alluded to in modern literature.? 

It cannot be doubted, then, that Joshua is depicted in the 
Deuteronomic layers of tradition as possessing entirely the same 
rights and duties as the Israelite king later, so far as the law is 
concerned. It is therefore evident that Joshua in Deuteronomic 
traditions was seen as a prototype of the Israelite ruler. From 
the functions of Joshua as the maker of the covenant it may for 
this reason be quite possible to draw some conclusions as to the 
action of the Israelite king in this same capacity. Joshua was 
viewed in Deuteronomic circles of traditionists as the great pat- 
tern of the Israelite ruler as a covenant maker and possessor of the 
law as the basis of this covenant. But as a member of the tribe of 
Ephraim Joshua may have been seen especially as the twos of 
the king of the Northern kingdom, and this could in a way 


1 Cf. Josh. i. 7: Sinmwi yo? wae TDN Ox; Deut. xvii. 20: ]B WWD 1935 
ND!) Po? myoN. 

2 Cf., however, Steuernagel, Deuteronomium, p. 67, where he says: “Durch 
diese Forderung, daB der K6nig sich eine Abschrift des dtn. Gesetzes anfer- 
tigen lassen und in ihr taglich lesen soll, will der Verfasser erreichen, daB er 
des Gesetzes stets gedenkt, denn damit ist die Beachtung desselben auch 
vonseiten des Volkes gewahrleistet.” This shows at least something of a 
positive evaluation. Still more understanding of the positive values of king- 
ship inherent in this “royal charter” is shown by Goodenough, J.B.L. 
XLVIII (1929), 202 f. North, Z..A.W. 1 (1932), 37, has only a passing reference 
to Deut. xvii. 18 ff. In his work, The Old Testament Interpretation of History 
(1946), p. 98, he is only concerned with the negative aspects of the passage in 
question; cf., however, also A.J.S.L. xtvut (1931-2), 11 f. Most positive is 
Galling, Th.L.Z. (1951), cols. 133 ff., where the “royal charter” is held to 
be part of the “‘Urdeuteronomium” from northern Israel, a very attractive 
hypothesis. 
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account for his association with the great cult centre of northern 
Israel, Shechem. 

We observed that nothing was said of the date when the 
covenant was made by Joshua between Yahweh and Israel. But 
in Neh. viii. 17 it is stated of the celebration of the Sukkoth 
festival that “since the days of Joshua bin Nun unto that day 
had not the children of Israel done so”. This is said immediately 
before we are told that Ezra read during this feast from the 
first day unto the last day in the book of the law of God. The 
author thus draws a clear parallel between the ritual of the 
Sukkoth festival during the time of Ezra and that of the days of 
Joshua bin Nun. For this reason it does not seem too daring to 
assume that to this author at least Joshua’s celebration of the 
Sukkoth festival was associated with a reading by Joshua from 
the book of the law. Our ultimate conclusion will accordingly 
be that something sutely could be said in favour of the hypothesis 
that the old traditions of Joshua’s reading from the law and his 
covenant making were especially connected with the Sukkoth 
festival. The commandment of Deut. xxxi. 10 would then, in the 
older layer of traditions, have been given by Moses to his 
successor Joshua, i.e. the order to read the law at the Sukkoth 
festival, either at every year’s festival or every seven years, was 
given to the ruler of the people of Israel. 

The king, the possessor and student of the law, is also respon- 
sible for the teaching of the /ordb. A rather neglected passage, 
II Chron. xvii. 7-9, shows one of the rulers of the Judaean kingdom 
consciously acting in the capacity of an instructor of the law. The 
text runs as follows: 


And in the third year of his reign he sent his princes, Ben-hail and 
Obadiah and Zechariah and Nethanel and Micaiah, to teach in the cities 
of Judah. And with them the Levites, Shemaiah and Nethaniah and 
Zebadiah and Asahel and Shemiramoth and Jehonathan and Adonijah 
and Tobijah...; and with them Elishama and Jehoram, the priests. 
And they taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of Yahweh with 
them, and went throughout all the cities of Judah, and taught the people. 


We are not concerned in this place with a detailed historical 
interpretation of this passage and need not enter upon a discus- 
sion of the problem whether ». 8 is a “‘chronistic” addition to an 
older passage.! Nor is it necessary for us to take up for discussion 

' Cf. Rudolph, Chronikbucher (Hdb. z.A.T. 1, 21), p. 251. Rudolph defends 


—trightly in our opinion—the essential historical reliability of this passage, 
but assumes that ». 8 is a later addition, which is more doubtful. 
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what “‘the book of the law of Yahweh” actually was.! What we 
want to emphasize is, on the one hand, the important fact that the 
king of Judah here takes special measures in his capacity of 
teacher of the sorah, being the highest responsible authority in all 
matters appertaining to the department of law, and, on the other 
hand, the obvious connexions with the ‘‘Deuteronomistic”’ 
movement, connexions which have caused a certain anachronistic 
dating of later steps and measures. One fact after all remains 
ptimary: the king is always the ultimate authority so far as the 


- torah is concerned. 


VI 


Passing from Joshua into still earlier history, we come to the 
enigmatic and much discussed traditions of Moses and his 
receiving of the tablets of the law. In an earlier, detailed investi- 
gation we have tried to demonstrate that these stories of Moses’ 
ascension to God, his receiving of the tablets and his commission 
as a Messenger of God, correspond to a typical Mesopotamian 
royal pattern of ideology, according to which the king ascends to 
God, is given the tablets of destiny, and gets a special commission 
as a Messenger or Apostle of God.3 The tablets of law in Mosaic 
traditions correspond closely to the “tablets of the gods”, or 
“tablets of destiny” in Mesopotamia,+ handed over to the king 
at his heavenly enthronement.5 This idea has been of immense 
importance in the ancient Near East and recurs even in Islam in 
the legends and traditions of Muhammad’s ascension, his mi‘rag, as 
we have demonstrated in a fairly comprehensive work, recently 
published.°® | 

It is certainly highly significant that in one of the traditions 


' Yeivin, V.T. 11 (1953), 153 ff., thought of Deuteronomy, a hypothesis 
rejected by Rudolph. 

2 Junge, Der Wiederaufbau des Heereswesens des Reiches Juda unter Josia (1937), 
Pp. 92, n. 3, as well as Yeivin, Joc. cit. have felt the deuteronomistic touch in the 
story, with its emphasis upon the laity and Levites. 

3 Cf. Widengren, The Apostle of God and the Heavenly Book (U.U.A. 
1950: 7). 

+ Cf. Widengren, Psalm 110 (U.U.A. 1941: 7, 1), pp. 19 £.3 The Apostle of 
God, pp. 8 ff. The comparison was made long ago, e.g. by Muss-Arnolt, 
A. J.S.L. xvi (1900), 193 ff.; Dhorme, R.H.R. cvtit (1933), 129. 

5 Cf. Widengren, Psalm 110, pp. 19f.; The Apostle of God, pp. 22 ff.; 
Sakrales Kénigtum, pp. 26, 28 f., 94, n. 69. 

6 Cf. Widengren, Muhammad, the Apostle of God, and His Ascension (U.U.A. 
195§: 1). 
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of how Moses received the law from Yahweh we read the 
following account: 


And he sent young men of the children of Israel who offered burnt 
offerings, and sacrificed as J*/amim offerings oxen unto Yahweh. And 
Moses took half of the blood, and put it in basins; and half of the blood 
he sprinkled on the altar. And he took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people; and they said: All that Yahweh hath 
said will we do, and be obedient. And Moses took the blood, and 
sprinkled it on the people, and said: Behold, the blood of the covenant, 
which Yahweh hath made with you concerning all these words (Exod. 
xxiv. 5-8)! 


We see in this tradition how, in the manner we are already 
acquainted with, Moses introduces the act of covenant making by 
reading aloud to the assembled people from the book of the 
covenant. The covenant is then confirmed by the act of sprinkling 
the blood from the sacrificial victim on the people, in the usual 
Semitic manner.3 But what is of primary interest to us in this 
connexion is the fact that tradition ascribed to Moses the per- 
formance of the same ritual as we know was enacted by King 
Josiah at the great feast of covenant making in Jerusalem. We 
can clearly see how Moses is depicted as the tuiros of the Davidic 
king of Jerusalem. 

The recital of the law to the assembled congregation carried 
out by Moses did not fail to attract the attention of scholars. 
Mowinckel, in his study of the Decalogue, by comparing the 
traditions of Moses, and especially the reading of the law, with 
allusions in the Psalms and the historical texts describing the 
Jerusalem cultus, was able to show that the “Mosaic” traditions 
reflect into pre-Davidic history what was in Davidic times 


1 This account constitutes a special, independent tradition within the great 
complex of traditions about the imparting of law and covenant making during 
the time after the Exodus; cf. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (1913), p. 1813 
Driver, The Book of Exodus (1911), p. 252. It is hardly possible to distinguish 
within this special trend of traditions single traditions as components of 
another trend (“J”); cf. for this hypothesis Dillmann, Die Bacher Exodus und 
Leviticus (3rd ed., 1897), p. 285; Baentsch, H.A.T. 1, 2, 213. 

2 Cf. Gray, Sacrifice in the Old Testament (1925), p. 200, where he underlines 
the fact that Moses is depicted in this case as performing “‘the peculiarly 
priestly part of the sacrificial ritual.” Cf. also Driver, The Book of Exodus, 
pp. 253 f. | 

3 Cf. Robinson, B.Z.A.W. xxi (1925), 235 f. 

4 Cf. Pedersen, Israe/ III-IV (1940), pp. 662 f.; Widengren, Sakrales 
Kénigtum, pp. 29 f. 
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enacted at the feast of the royal Temple of Jerusalem, as part of 
the royal cult. It was especially important that Mowinckel 
succeeded in demonstrating that it was the great annual festival in 
the autumn, the New Yeat’s festival, that served as the basis of the 
traditionist’s relation of the covenant concluded at Sinai.! 
Mowinckel discussed the question whether it was a prophet or a 
ptiest who in the cult recited the commandments of the law, 
which in this case served as the foundation of the act of the 
covenant making. In the preceding rapid survey, we have found 
that it was the leader of the people, in the more or less epic- 
legendary traditions of the saga type of a chieftain, such as 
Moses or Joshua, in the purely historical texts of pre-exilic times 
the king, in post-exilic times, when the kingship was abolished, 
again a leader of the people, but this time of a more profoundly 
religious type, like Ezra, who acted as the reciter of the law at the 
great festival of the year. 

Everything would thus seem to indicate that as long as the 
kingship existed in Israel it was the king who at the New Yeat’s 
festival renewed the covenant between Yahweh and the people, 
reading on this solemn occasion from the book of the law 
the commandments which served as the foundation of the 
covenant. 


1 Cf. Mowinckel, Le Décalogue, pp. 114 ff., and especially pp. 120 ff., 129- 
33. “En résumé: ce que J et E rapportent comme récit des événements du 
Sinai n’est autre chose que la description d’une féte cultuelle célébrée 4 une 
époque plus récente, plus précisément dans le temple de Jérusalem, descrip- 
tion présentée dans une forme historique et mythologique et adaptée au 
cadre historique et mythologique des récits de l’Exode”, op. cit. p. 120; 
“Nous constatons donc que tous les traits essentiels de l’alliance du Sinai se 
retrouvent dans la féte de l’automne et de l’intronisation”, op. cit. p. 127; 
“la proclamation d’un agrégé des commandements divers formant les con- 
ditions de l’alliance a fait partie des rites de la féte qui a servi de prototype aux 
récits J et E de l’alliance au Sinai”, op. cit. p. 130; and above all the following 
conclusion: “‘De tout cela nous pouvons conclure qu’ l’époque de la rédac- 
tion des péricopes du Sinai, les décalogues de J et E étaient annoncés au 
peuple, dans le cadre du rituel de la féte de l’automne et 4 un moment déter- 
miné de cette féte, comme les commandements divins de l’alliance devant 
servir de base au renouvellement de cette alliance”, op. cit. p. 132. Cf. also 
Pedersen, op. cit. p. 85, with note on p. 677, where we find references to 
literature, as well as a short criticism of the views presented by Buber, Das 
Kénigtum Gottes (several editions), where the essentially historical character 
of the description in Exod. xxiv is defended. 
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vil 


The next problem must accordingly be: what was the situation 
when in post-exilic times the Jewish people once more had kings 
as its own national rulers? This question is answered if we go to 
the description given in the Mishnaic literature of the Sukkoth 
festival, the old New Yeatr’s festival. In the tractate Sota vii. 8 we 
read the following passage: 


The section [treating] of the king—how is it? At the end of the first 
day of the Sukkoth festival, in the eighth year, i.e. at the end of the 
seventh, a pulpit of wood is made for him in the Temple court. And he 
sits thereupon. For it is said: At the end of every seven years in the 
solemnity etc. The synagogue attendant takes a ¢érah scroll and gives it 
to the steward of the synagogue, and the steward of the synagogue gives 
it to the president of the synagogue, and the president of the synagogue 
gives it to the High Priest, and the High Priest gives it to the king. The 
king arises, receives it, and reads from it sitting. 


It is noteworthy that the king still has to recite the law at the 
Sukkoth festival every seven years, and that he does it sitting ona 
dais or a pulpit of wood. We should further note the subordinate 
position assigned to the High Priest in relation to the king. The 
High Priest is only the last in a long chain of functionaries who 
are commissioned to hand over the precious roll of the law to 
the ruler. We must also stress the fact that we actually know that 
King Agrippa really fulfilled his sacral functions at a Sukkoth 
festival. The prescriptions of the Mishnah were obviously based 


on the conditions prevailing in the centuries before and after the 
birth of Christ.! 


In the case just quoted, the king still appears as the actual pos- 
sessor of the law. We are reminded of the fact that according to 
Deut. xvii. 18 f. the ruler was to possess his own copy of the law. 
This regulation was still preserved in the time of the Mishnah, 
for the tractate Sanhedrin says in its commandments concerning 
the king (ii. 4): 


And he writes for himself personally a book of ¢érah. If he proceeds 
into war, it shall be with him; if he returns, it shall be with him; if he is 


1 Cf. Sota vii. 8: ““King Agrippa stood and received it and read standing, 
for which act the sages praised him” (translation in The Babylonian Talmud, vi 
(1936), 202). This Agrippa was Agrippa I, and his presiding at the Sukkoth 
festival can be dated to A.D. 41. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


sitting for judgement, it shall be with him; if he is sitting at table, it shall 
be with him; for it is said: And it shall be with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of his life.! 


As we have observed, it is highly important that according to 
all traditions the leader of the people of Israel, in older times 
chieftains of the charismatic type, like Moses and Joshua, in the 
period of the monarchy the king—and this right down into 
Hellenistic-Roman times—a/ways had the law handed over to 
him, and thus was the real possessor of the torah, in the concrete 
meaning of the word. Moreover, his sacral garment, his ecclesias- 
tical garb, so to speak, meant that he wore the breast-plate of 
judgement, and in the pouch of judgement carried the Urim and 
Tummim, the symbols of the tablets of the law,? corresponding 
exactly to the tablets of destiny worn by the ruler in Mesopotamia.3 

In this way the king, as the possessor and reader of the sarah, 
acts in the Temple—and later in the synagogue—service as a 
moreh, a teacher of the law; he is an instructor of his people, and 
at the same time a leader of what the Germans call the “ Wort- 
gottesdienst”. This aspect of sacral kingship in Israel, though 
generally rather neglected in modern research, and not so 
spectacular as, for example, the ruler’s function as a sacrificer, 
has been of the utmost importance in royal ideology. 


Vill 


In II Kings xi. 17 a covenant was made between Yahweh and the 
king and his people, as well as between the king and his people. 
Actually this is a renewal of the covenant made by David in 
Hebron, for in II Sam. v. 3 we read the following: “And all the 
elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron; and King David 
made a covenant with them in Hebron before Yahweh; and they 
anointed David king over Israel.” As in II Kings xi. 17, the 
king’s enthronement is coupled with the making of a covenant 
between him and his people.+ But David’s election by Yahweh to 


' In view of the importance of this passage we give the text here: 

RIT PIS Sw OY XM 03D3 IBY Sin ANd Re Ow> ANN pp 19 3151 
"rm oBe5D 13 NPI Wy AN” WwSIw 17233 NIT 30d Woy 

2 Cf. Widengren, Psalm 110, pp. 19 £.; The Ascension of the Apostle and the 
Heavenly Book, pp. 25 ff.; Sakrales Kénigtum, pp. 28 f. 

3 Cf. above, p. 17, n. 4. 

4 For the covenant between the Israelite king and his people as an institu- 
tion corresponding to the Arabian custom of bai‘, cf. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den 
Semiten (1914), pp. 60 f. 
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be king also implies a covenant between Yahweh and David, a 
covenant of which we read in II Sam. vii. This complex of tradi- 
tions, however, is built around the oracles given by the cult- 
prophets in Jerusalem to King David.! One important fact, not 
sufficiently stressed in the discussion whether the prose tradition 
in II Sam. vii or the poetic oracles, extant in some royal psalms, 
should be given the priority of age, is the absence in II Sam. vii 
of the word and express notion of covenant, in spite of the idea 
of a covenant being understood in the promise given by Yahweh 
to David. In the psalms, on the other hand, the term for covenant, 
brit, is mentioned. A passage of considerable importance is found 
in Ps. Ixxxix. 4 f., where Yahweh says, in the oracle brought from 


him: 
” I have made a covenant for my chosen, 


I have sworn unto David my servant: 
For ever will I establish thy seed, 
And build to generations after generations thy throne. 


This promise to David received special qualification, so far as 
the covenant is concerned. This covenant, like all such acts, 
implies the faithful observance of the statutes of the covenant, 
i.e. the commandments of the divine law, which we have found 
it to be the king’s duty to recite to the people at the New Yeat’s 
festival. If the descendants of David break the statutes, then God 
will “visit their transgression with the rod” (wv. 31 f.); neverthe- 
less the covenant will last for ever: 


For ever will I keep for him my lovingkindness, 


Yy And my covenant shall stand fast with him (v. 29). 
ea, 


I will not break my covenant, 
And what is gone out of my lips I will not alter (v. 35). 


Against the background of these promises, the speaker’s miset- 
able situation is fully understood (v. 40). 


1 Cf. the references to literature in Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, pp. 59- 
61. It should be added that North, Z..A.W. 1 (1932), 26, considers Ps. Ixxxix 
as later than II Sam. vii and as partly exilic. Obviously he bases his opinion 
on the fact that there are ““Deuteronomic” components in the vocabulary in 
vv. 31 f£. But we know today that the kernel of the Deuteronomic literature 
goes back to long before the exile. Moreover, if there is anything in Begrich’s 
distinction between the various expressions for “‘make a covenant”, then 
Ps. Ixxxix must certainly be a very old oracle; cf. below, pp. 23f. That 
Ps, lxxxix in itself is a very old psalm is, however, probable for other, mote 
substantial, reasons; cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, Exkurs I. For the 
unity of the psalm and its possible liturgical background, cf. above all, 
Johnson, op. cit. pp. 22 ff., 97 ff. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


For the intimate association between covenant and law, 
between L*rit and torah, Ps. cxxxii is perhaps still more important. 
We quote mw. 11 f.: 


Yahweh hath sworn unto David in truth, 
He will not turn from it: 
Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne. 
If thy sons will keep my covenant 
And my witnesses that I shall teach them, 
Their sons too shall sit upon thy throne for evermore. 


Here the covenant’s existence in the future is said by the oracle 
from Yahweh to be dependent upon the eventuality that David’s 
descendants will keep Yahweh’s “‘ witnesses” (“édot), which we will 
teach them. We have already found that in fact the “éd#t, being the 
law, was handed over to the king in Jerusalem on the occasion 
of his coronation.! In Ps. cxxxii we now learn that Yahweh had 
promised to teach the Davidic ruler his law. He accordingly had 
to study this law, just as we have seen that it was prescribed in 
the “‘king’s charter” in Deut. xvii. 18-20. This study of the law 
enables the king to act at the New Year’s festival as the reader of 
the torah to the assembled congregation. The said prescription of 
the law in Deuteronomy thus finds its correspondence in the 
cultic oracle preserved in the royal psalm, Ps. cxxxii, with its 
proclamation of the covenant between Yahweh and David.? 

Now it has been argued on the one hand, that the oldest idea of 
Yahweh’s covenant with Israel did not carry any conviction of 
legal stipulations between the two partners of the covenant, God 
and the people of Israel, and, on the other hand, that Yahweh, 
being the vastly superior, and, as it were, e/ecting the other partner 
of the covenant from the outset, was said “to make a covenant 
for someone” (karat brit F).3 


1 Cf. above, pp. 5f. For the possible equation ‘édat =‘édwat, cf. Gesenius- 
Buhl, H.W. p. 565 b, s.v. 111 179; Gesenius, Gr. § 91 n.; Baethgen, H.A.T. n, 
2 (and ed.), 392. 

2 For the interpretation of Ps. cxxxii, cf. Gunkel, H.A.T. 11, 2 (4th ed.), 
568, and Bentzen, J.B.L. txvi (1948), 42 ff., where, however, our main 
problem is not considered. Johnson, op. cit. pp. 17 ff., however, gives a full 
treatment of this psalm and its relevance for our problem. 

3 Cf. Begrich, Z.A.W. tx (1944), 2f. For the idea of Yahweh as the 
superior partner, who “elects” his partner of the covenant, cf. also Rowley, 
The Biblical Doctrine of Election (1950), pp. 45 ff. Begrich’s description of brit 
is of an altogether different character from that given by Pedersen, Der Eid, 
pp. 31 ff. It seems to us of special importance to note what Pedersen, op. cit. 
Pp. 47, has to say: “Aber man kann keinen begriindeten Unterscheid zwischen 
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In the case of the covenant between Yahweh and David, we 
should note that the J“ri¢ is understood as an election from the side 
of Yahweh, as has been duly observed in connexion with 
Ps. lxxxix. 4 ff. Election and covenant go side by side, the 
making of the covenant being nothing but the expression of the 
election.! At the same time, however, even in the same psalm the 
covenant may be seen as an agreement that can be annulled by 
both partners; cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 40.2, Nevertheless in this psalm we 
meet with the expression karat b*rit libpiri, in the oracle “I have 
made a covenant with my chosen, I have sworn unto David, my 
servant” (v. 4), which, according to the hypothesis just referred 
to, should not be associated with a juridical interpretation of the 
covenant idea. 

In Ps. cxxxii the covenant between Yahweh and David is with- 
out any doubt conceived of in juridical terms. The covenant is 
conditional, being dependent on the stipulation that the descen- 
dants of David keep God’s covenant and his witness, i.e. the law 
that he will teach them (v. 12). In the oracles given to David by 
Yahweh, as preserved in the two royal psalms, Ps. Ixxxix and 
cxxxii, the juridical interpretation of the idea of the covenant is 
accordingly quite explicitly expressed.3 























n> und den sonstigen Bezeichnungen nachweisen..., und die Frage, ob die 
Parteien ebenbiirtig sind oder nicht, ist an und fiir sich dem Begriffe fremd; 
im A.T. kommt eigentlich kein Beispiel einer b*rit zwischen ganz gleich 
gestellten vor.” We should also observe the words of Eichrodt, Theologie des 
Alten Testaments, (1933), 7, where the character of b‘ritas a mutual agreement 
is duly stressed with reference to the investigations of Valeton, Z.4.W. xu 
(1892), 1 ff., 224 ff.; xmI (1893), 245 ff., esp. xII, p. 233. Begrich has only 
carried Valeton’s opinions to their extreme. For the various philological 
possibilities of expressing the notion of covenant, cf. now also Koehler, 
J.S.S. 1 (1956), 4-7. The whole problem requires a more detailed examination 
than it is possible to give here. For a full bibliography up to 1945, cf. 
Ostborn, op. cit. p. 44, n. 4; cf. Nielsen, op. cit. pp. 110 ff. 

1 Cf. Begrich, op. cit. p. 7. 

2 Cf. Begrich, op. cit. p. 6, where he compares Ps. lxxxix. 40 and Jer. xiv. 
21 with Ezek. xvii. 16 ff. and Jer. xi. 10. Rowley, op. cit. p. 49, says: “It 
is sometimes observed that the Covenant was bilateral. It was not bilateral in 
the sense that it laid obligations on both parties; nor in the sense that it was 
terminable by either party on due notice being given... .It offered no right of 
termination to either party.” Here, however, Ps. lxxxix. 40 is not quoted or 
considered. It may be that this passage constitutes a special case. At any rate 
the problem in question cannot be discussed here. 

3 Cf. also I Chron. xxviii. 7: “Moreover I will establish his kingdom for 
ever, if he be constant to do my commandments, and my judgements, as at 
this day.” 
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KING AND COVENANT 


Such is the case also in Josh. xxiv. 25-7, where the Drit 
between Yahweh and his people has its outward symbol and 
sponsor in the sper torat ’*ohim (v. 25), Joshua setting the people 
“a statute and an ordinance in Shechem”.! Thus the juridical 
confirmation in this case too cannot be questioned. Now in this 
last passage also we meet with the expression karat brit | 
(v. 25).” For this reason it may be wondered whether a juridical 
notion of the covenant was not associated with the idea of a b*rit 
from the beginning.3 Be this as it may, at any rate the covenant 
between Yahweh and the leader of the people is seen and under- 
stood in juridical categories, and finds its visible expression in the 
séper brit, or the séper torat ’lohim, or the “éda#t, or whatever term 
might be chosen to designate the law given by Yahweh (cf., e.g., 
Ps. Ixxxix. 31 f., and the various terms to be found there) to the 
tuler and the people of Israel. This book, the code, as we have 
intimated, is the symbol and sponsor of the covenant. 

The passages in prophetical literature alluding to the covenant 
with David do not substantially change the picture already 
drawn. Thus, Jer. xxxili. 14-22, 25 f., refers to Yahweh’s cove- 
nant with David in the strongest possible terms, but the propheti- 
cal words cannot be said to add any new details, since the prophet 
renders the words of God in the following way :4 


For thus saith Yahweh: 


There shall not be cut off from David 
A man sitting upon the throne of the house of Israel. 


Thus saith Yahweh: 
If ye can break my covenant with the day 
And my covenant with the night, 


Or: 


1 Cf. the discussion by Begrich, op. cit. p. 8; but contrast Pedersen, Der 
Eid, p. 61. 

2 Begrich, op. cit. p. 8, says of this passage: “‘Bezeichnend ist, daB die 
Einleitung, welche den Vorgang als b‘rit-AbschluB einfiihrt, die neue Wen- 
dung des Begriffes noch nicht durch d*ri¢ [i.e. the juridical notion of an 
agreement between two partners] allein auszudriicken gewagt hat. Sie 
addiert und zeigt damit das Auseinanderdriicken urspriinglicher getrennter 
Bereiche: und Josua schloB fiir das Volk (/a‘am) eine brit an jenem Tage und 
setzte ihm bok und mispat in Sichem fest.” 

3 Pedersen, Der Eid, pp. 33 ff., does not question a certain juridical charac- 
ter in the notion of D*rit.. Cf. further above, p. 24, n. 3. 

4 Generally these passages are considered as later additions; cf., e.g., 
Giesebrecht, H.A.T. 11, 2, i, xv, third column in the survey of the composi- 
tion of the book of Jeremiah. So also Volz, K.A.T. x, 306 f.; Rudolph, 
Hdb. z.A.T. 1, 12, 197. 
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That there should not be day and night in their season, 
Then may also be broken my covenant with David, my 
servant, 
That he should not have a son reigning upon his throne. 
(Jer. xxxiii. 17, 20 f.)! 


In the last part of the prophet’s oracle, however, the covenant 
with David receives still more of the character of a part of the 
cosmic order, established by God: 


Thus saith Yahweh: 
If my covenant be not with day and night, 
If I have not appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth, 
Then also will I cast away the seed of Jacob, and David, my servant, 
So that I will not take away any of his seed 
To be rulers over the seed of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
For I will turn their turning and have mercy on them. 
(Jer. xxxili. 25 f.)? 


IX 


When the intimate association between the Davidic ruler and the 
eagetly awaited new Saviour King, the Messiah, is more or less 
loosened, as is the case in the oracles of the so-called Deutero- 
Isaiah, the idea of the king as presenting the /orah of Yahweh is 
still found, as in Isa. xlii. 1, 3 f., 6. The Chosen of Yahweh—this 
old designation of the Davidic king still being retained3—-shall let 
the judgement (mifpat) go out to the nations (gdyim); the isles 


1 In xxxili. 17, Giesebrecht, op. cit. p. 187, assumes an imitation of xxxv. 19. 
This is doubtful. In xxxiii. 20 Giesebrecht, sbid., thinks that 12M should be 
replaced by “BF, 

2 Giesebrecht, op. cit. p. 187, finds allusions to the covenant with Noah 
combined with a hint at the end of Gen. viii. He thinks that such an expression 
as own M3 is a sign of a late date. This is very doubtful. Volz, K.A.T. x, 
311, thinks of a time considerably later than that of Jeremiah; so also 
Rudolph. 

3 Cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, p. 96, n. 95, reference to Dupont- 
Sommer, Apergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (1950), p. 44 
I am well aware of the fact that a considerable number of scholars—perhaps 
the majority of them—want to read N3 as a scriptio defectiva for YN, 
“his chosen ones”, At the Orientalists’ Congress in Istanbul in 1951, in the 
Semitic section, Dupont-Sommer defended his interpretation of "m3 with 
many weighty arguments, and at any rate it cannot be doubted that the 
“Teacher of Righteousness” is depicted in messianic colours; cf. already fot 
C.D.C. Jeremias in Th. Wb. z.N.T. tv, 865 f. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


(iyyim) shall wait for his law (arab), the king being, as it were, 
the divine law incarnate.! Then the prophet continues: 


I, Yahweh, have called thee in righteousness, 
And will hold thine hand, 
And will preserve thee, 
And make thee a covenant of the people, 
A light of the nations (Isa. xlii. 6).2 


In this passage it is the person of the Saviour King, who is 
elevated under the protection of Yahweh to the position of being 
himself “a covenant of the people”, i.e. of Israel, as well as a 
light of the foreign nations. This is made possible because the 
Elect One possesses the ¢orah, thanks to which he is able to distri- 
bute justice to the whole earth. The intimate relation between 
law and covenant accordingly is still perfectly preserved in the 
prophet’s conception of the Messiah. 

It is of considerable interest to note that the Messiah of the 
Samaritans is also in possession of the law of Yahweh, for a well- 
known liturgical song on Taheb, the Samaritan Messiah, says 
(verses 12 f.):3 

And Yahweh will call unto him 
And teach him his /ré¢, 
And give him a writing 
And clothe him in his prophetical office. 


The agreement with the Psalms of Solomon xvii. 32 calls for 

notice, for there Messiah is said to be “taught by God”’.4 
Descending in time as far as Early Judaism, we should note a 

very interesting and important passage in the Testaments of the 


' Cf. Goodenough, J.B.L. xivii (1929), 203 with n. 87. 

2 The translation of ny m3 causes no difficulty, LXX having Kai %wx& 
oe els SiadyKny yévous, and Peshitta [Sos\ yfloo1e, For the 
commentary on this passage, cf. Bentzen, Jesaja, 11 (1943), 35, with whom 
I agree in all essentials, and especially for the interpretation of the expression 
ny na); cf. Pedersen, Der Eid, p. 46, where, however, ny is taken as denot- 
ing the plural, obviously on account of the parallelism with “the nations”. 
Contrast already Valeton, Z.A.W. xi, 257 f. Cf. also Ostborn, op. cit. 
P- 77. 

3 Text in Merx, Der Messias oder Ta’eb der Samaritaner (1909), pp. 27 ff., 
translation pp. 29 ff. For this poem cf. further Bowman, J.J.S. v1 (1955), 
63 ff. The text reads: 

WANA yo TM POR AP 
WAYS 139% ane 19 jn 
4 Kai avtds BaciAets Sixaios SiSaKxtds Urd Gov. 
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XII Patriarchs, for here we read in Test. Levi xvi. 3, in the | he is 

Armenian version, recension A: but 1 

And ye will call the men renewing the laws a liar, Darr 

And at last ye will kill him, not seeing his righteousness. Teac 

er ; - Mes 

That in this Armenian version we come across an original text, P; 
showing no traces of Christian interpolations, was seen by 

agre 

Bousset.' The unknown Jewish teacher who tried to renew the Fy. 
law is immediately reminiscent of the “Teacher of Righteous- 

: not ' 
ness” in the Dead Sea Scrolls, as Dupont-Sommer has empha- J 4p.. 
sized.2 top 

The D.S.H. text, for example, states that the apostates did not J 1,43, 
rsa seer sais 
believe in all that the Teacher of Righteousness, commissioned J 4, 
by God, had spoken (D.S.H. u, 1 ff.). These apostates are the J oan 
people who do not believe in the ordinances of God and his J «4, 





covenant (11, 14f.). The Teacher’s chief opponent is the Man of the 
Lie, who rejected the /orah in the midst of all the peoples (v, 10 ff.). 
God, however, will put the judgement of all peoples in the hand 
of his Elect One (v, 3 ff.).3 The Teacher of Righteousness, accord- 
ing to our opinion in the Dead Sea Scrolls called the Elect One, 






























the ancient Messianic title,t is the man whom God caused to — Jes 
know all the secrets of the words of his servants, the prophets — 16! 
(v1, 4f.). In D.S.Mic., in an unfortunately very broken context, the 
1 Cf. Bousset, Z.N.W. 1 (1900), 169f. The Greek retroversion of the ‘ 
Armenian text using that given by Bousset (cf. Charles, The Greek Versions ON 
of the Text of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (1908), p. 59) runs as follows: R.E 
Kai (tov) &vbpa (Tov) dvaKaivoTroiotvTa Tov véyov TAdvov TrpocayopevceETE Kal in t 
téAos ccroKteveite atOv ovK elSdtes...thv Sixaioowvnv avtot. When Charles, 
op. cit. p. 59, n. 20, says that the Armenian vardarut‘inn (righteousness) 
“rests on a misinterpretation of é&vdoTnua”, he entirely misunderstands 
the history of the text. As Bousset says of the Armenian text: “‘Er hat gerade Th 
diejenigen Worte des Griechen die uns zwingen, hier an den Tod Jesu zu p. ° 
denken, nicht... .So wie die Worte im Armenier stehen, brauchen sie nicht 
christlich zu sein. Man kann sie auf das Martyrium irgendeines jiidischen "9 
Frommen beziehen.” It would carry us too far to discuss here the work of Za 
de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1953). : 
2 Cf. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apergus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte He 
(1953), pp. 74 f. He would have strengthened his case considerably had he | 
referred to the text of the Armenian version. esc 
3 The text in these passages reads: D.S.H. u, i ff., °3 3395 ws oy O°73131 co 
pismo mp [sat qws S13 wes] si; D.S.H. mm, 14f., ‘pins aos NI Qs 
[ ] x. For the filling in of the lacunae in these and other passages, Cc 
cf. Brownlee, B.A.S.O.R. no. 112 (1948), pp. 8 ff. D.S.H. v, 10 ff., DD WWE lis 
opajy Si t1n3 AAA AS; D.S.H. v, 3 ff, O37 > Beye AS ON TO NS 13). Ri 
4 Cf. above, p. 26, n. 3. G 
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he is said to be a teacher of the torah, not only to his own people, 
but to all who join the Elect Ones of God.! In the well-known 
Damascus Document, C.D.C. ix, 8, it is expressly stated that the 
Teacher of the térah is the Star, i.e. the Messiah, according to the 
Messianic interpretation of the famous passage, Num. xxiv. 17.2 

Presumably it is quite superfluous to insist on the structural 
agreement between these conceptions of the texts belonging to 
the sect of the so-called Damascus Covenanters, now generally, if 
not universally, identified with the Essenes, and those analysed in 
the course of our investigation. We should, however, not forget 
to point out that special connexions are to be found with Deutero- 
Isaiah in the insistence on the universal traits in the figure of 
Messiah as the teacher of the law of God to all peoples of the 
eatth. At the same time the Teacher of Righteousness appears as 
“thenew Moses”’.3 Very important also is the fact already alluded 
to,4 that in this movement of the “Essenes” we find a yearly 
renewal of the covenant. 


Xx 


Jesus used to teach in the synagogue. The passage in Luke iv. 
16 ff. calls for notice in this connexion. In perfect agreement with 


the regular order of the worship of the synagogue, Jesus on the 


1 The text of D.S.H. vit, 4 reads: A8 OX Ty TIN Ws PIsn AND Oy Mwe 
DN33I7 way “37 4 52. The fragment D.S.Mic. was published by Milik, 
R.B. Lx (1952), 412 ff., where the following supplemented text is given 


in the passage in question: 
ne q ANIA IW PINT MND Oy mMwB] 


syns Sy Aoid mestanen $[1]25 a[nsy mann aq] 
mn nsys [Ann wy os] 


The text is now accessible also in Barthélemy-Milik, Qumran Cave I (1955), 
p. 78, lines 6-8. 

2 Cf. Rost, Die Damaskusschrift (1933), p. 16: 83m ANAA WNT RW 3513 
"OND wsw opr spy*m 3313 JN" 31nd Ww. pwn. Cf. Rabin, The 
Ladokite Documents (1954), Pp. 31. 

3 Cf. Ringgren, Svenska Jerusalemsforeningens tidskrift (1956), p. 10, for the 
Hodayot. 

+ In the benediction for the “Prince of the Congregation” (held to be the 
eschatological figure of Messiah) it is said that God renews for him “the 
covenant of the community”, 19 win’ mn msi; cf. Barthélemy-Milik, 
Qumran Cave I (1955), p. 127, col. v, 21, and for the figure of the Prince of the 
Congregation, pp. 128 f. I have not been able to find anything in the pub- 
lished texts about a renewal of the covenant in which the Teacher of 
Righteousness plays the leading role as mediator of the covenant between 
God and the community. 
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sabbath day in Nazareth offered himself as a lector,! reciting, 
however, not from the Law (the parashah), but from the Prophets 
(the haphtarah), i.e. the lection following that from the Law. 
It is said that his eye fell upon the text Isa. lxi. 1 ff., which he read 
to the congregation.3 


And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah. And 
when he had opened the book, he found the place where it was written: 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he hath anointed me, 
To preach the gospel to the poor he hath sent me, 
To preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To preach the year of grace of the Lord. 
And he closed the book-roll, and gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes ofall them that were in the synagogue were fastened 
on him. And he began to say unto them: This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. And they said: Is 
not this Joseph’s son? (Luke iv. 16-22.) 


It is of great importance to our main theme to find Jesus here 
in the role of the 815&o0KaAos, the teacher of the law.+ He 
adapts himself to the usual custom when reading the text stand- 
ing, and then sitting down to give his exposition. As we have 
seen, it was only the king that was allowed to read the Scripture 
sitting in his chair. But when Jesus sits down in his chait 
(ka8é5pa), on the tribune (Pijua),5 our thoughts nevertheless go 
back to Messiah, the Anointed of Yahweh, acting as the Teacher 
to his people.® This impression is strengthened when we observe 
what text Jesus had recited, for Isa. lxi. 1 ff. is obviously an auto- 


1 Cf. Plummer, Gospel according to St Luke, 1.C.C. (4th ed., 1901), pp. 119f.; 

Easton, The Gospel according to St Luke (1926), p. 51; Schiirer, Geschichte des 
judischen Volkes (4th ed., 1907), 11, 526 ff.; Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua (1922), 

pp. 36 ff.; Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, wv (1928), 
153 ff. 

2 Cf. Dalman, Jesus-Jeschua, pp. 36 f.; Plummer, op. cit. p. 120; Schiiret, 
loc. cit. 

3 For the interpretation of etpev, cf. Plummer, op. cit. p. 120. 

4 Cf. the article by Rengstorf, 8iS¢oxw, Th. Wb. x.N.T. 11 (1934), 142, and 
the article SiSc0KaAos, sbid. p. 159, where it is stressed that Jesus is con- 
ceived of as “‘the new Moses”. 

5 Cf. Dalman, op. cit. pp. 39, 42. 

6 In this connexion it should be noted, however, that King Agrippa read 
the law standing; cf. above, p. 20, n. 1. 
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KING AND COVENANT 


proclamation originally belonging with exclusive right to the 
sactal king of Israel, as we have tried to demonstrate in another 
connexion.! In this place we may content ourselves with a 
reference to the quotation: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he hath anointed me. 


This saying alludes to the royal anointing, which gave to the 
Israelite ruler the spirit of Yahweh, as has been often stressed.2 
And here it is all important to note that Luke transmits to us 
this tradition of Jesus as the teacher in the synagogue im- 
mediately after his baptism and temptation. His appearance in the 
synagogue is thus his first public appearance. In the baptism 
Jesus had received the royal anointing with the Holy Spirit and 
been proclaimed the Son of God,3 thus elevated to the position 
of the Anointed of Yahweh, in accordance with his (alleged) 
Davidic lineage inheriting the old rights accorded by Yahweh to 
David and his descendants—in perfect agreement with the 
covenant concluded by God with David. 

Now Jesus, occupying the position of Messiah, and by the act 
of baptism and anointing enthroned, as it were, as the Davidic 
tuler, presents himself to his people as its teacher of law, reciting 
the auto-proclamation of Isa. lxi. 1 ff. as his own.* This procla- 
mation of his, implying that the word of the prophecy was ful- 
filled this day before his hearers, aroused at once their praise and 
their surprise.s Why did they ask themselves: “Is not this 
Joseph’s son?” if not because they could not imagine the son of 
the carpenter Joseph coming forth with such authority as the 
Messianic teacher of the people? 


1 Cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, pp. 57 £.; R.o.B. 11 (1943), 72 ff. I was 
anticipated by Gressmann, Der Messias (1929), p. 205 (which had escaped my 
notice), where he says, n. 3: “‘Jedenfalls spricht hier nicht der Verfasser 
selbst, da er als Prophet nicht gesalbt ist, sondern ein K6nig.” 

2 Cf. Widengren, Sakrales Kénigtum, p. 32; North, Z.A.W. 1 (1932), 16, 
where also the parallelism between I Sam xvi. 13 and Isa. Ixi. 1 is noted. 

3 Cf. James, Christian Myth and Ritual (1933), pp. 100 f.: “It was at the 
baptism that Jesus became Son of God.” 

+ Ostborn, op. cit. pp. 161 f., has obviously not seen the connexion at this 
point, for he has no references to Luke iv. 16 ff., but only to Jesus’s baptism, 
ii. 21 f. I should like here to state that in a great many points I agree with 
Dr Ostborn, though it has been impossible to record all such instances. 

5 Cf. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Lucae (1904), pp. 9 f.: “Jesus eréffnet 
seine Predigt damit, daB er sich sofort selber zum Object macht: ich bin der 
mit dem Geist des Herrn Gesalbte, den der Prophet meint.” 
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Jesus, being the teacher of the law because he is the Messiah, is 
the figure transparent everywhere in the Synoptic narratives of 
the didactic discourses given by him. Jesus thus communicates 
his “law” in the Sermon on the Mount. “The phrase he there 
uses, ‘but J say unto you’...which shows that it is a new, 
personal ‘law’ he is now laying down, is certainly to be inter- 
preted as a claim that Jesus is conscious of possessing the ultimate 
knowledge to which ‘the law’ and the covenant aspired: a true 
communion with God and awareness of the divine will.’’! 

It is well known that the attitude taken by Jesus to the Mosaic 
law is characterized by his words in Matt. v. 17: 


Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets. 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. — 


The verb employed for “fulfill”, 1Anpdw, denotes that Jesus has 
come to accomplish the old law by replacing it. by a new law. But 
this means that he also—being the new Moses—introduces a 
New Covenant, because the old covenant was the true expression 
of the hitherto prevalent Mosaic law.? The term “the New Cove- 
nant” in the case of Jesus links him up with the “Essenes” 
behind the Dead Sea documents, as well as farther back with 
Josiah and Jeremiah. The manner in which Jesus, when cele- 
brating the Last Supper, institutes this New Covenant is immedi- 
ately reminiscent of the Old Testament ceremonies for covenant 
making, namely, the use of blood as the confirmation of the 
covenant, as in Exod. xxiv.3 Jesus, then, in the description of 
this act is depicted as the Messianic king in his capacity as the 
Teacher of Righteousness and as the mediator of the covenant 
between God and his people. 


1 Thus Ostborn, op. cit. pp. 161 f., referring to Schlatter, Der Evangelist 
Matthdus (1929), p. 168, and Soiron, Die Bergpredigt Jesu (1941), pp. 139 f. 

2 For Jesus as the New Moses, in addition to Rengstorf, op. cit. p. 159 (cf 
above, p. 30, n. 4), cf. above all, Jeremias, Th. Wb. x.N.T. tv, 872, where itis 
emphasized that Jesus has compared himself with Moses as the bringer of the 
true, definite will of God, with reference, inter alia, to the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v. 17, 21 ff. In Rabbinic Judaism the Messiah does not introduce 
a new /érab, but is occupied with the study of the Mosaic law, just like the 
king, as we have seen; cf. Gutbrod, véyos, Th. Wb. z.N.T. tv, 1049. This may 
be caused by Jesus’s claims to possess authority to “fulfill” the law. 

3 Cf. Robinson, op. cit. p. 236, where the parallelism between the words of 
Jesus and Exod. xxiv is strongly emphasized. Cf. also above, p. 18. 
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THE SCHEMA OF 
THE ARAMAIC LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


By REUVEN Y ARON, Aberdeen 


A sufficient number of Aramaic legal papyri has now been pub- 
lished to make a consideration of their schema worth while. All 
but one of these documents are of the fifth century B.c. and have 
been found at Elephantine, at the southern border of Egypt; 
they are contained in Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri and in Kraeling’s 
recent edition of the Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri. To these 
we should add Papyrus Meissner,! of 515 B.c., the provenance of 
which is not known. 

The documents may be divided into two groups: 

Group A is the earlier one; it comprises P. Meissner, A.P. 1, 2, 
3,11 and 46. P. Meissner has peculiarities of its own, probably 
the result of its different place of provenance. Of the documents 
belonging to this group, the date is damaged in A.P. 3, and miss- 
ing in A.P. 11 and 46; they have been included in the group as 
they show the features characteristic of it. Cowley suggests no 
date for A.P. 46; as for A.P. 11 he thinks it was written about 
455 B.C. We shall return to this point. 

Group B comprises all the other documents. The earliest papyrus 
belonging to it is A.P. 5, of 471 B.C. 

The differences between the two groups are not fundamental; 
on the contrary, they concern matters of minor importance, and 
only their accumulation makes a distinction possible. A strictly 
separate treatment of the two groups is, therefore, neither 
necessary nor justified. Schemata of the two groups are set out 
at the end of our discussion (p. 55). 


I. DATE 


The date forms the beginning of all the legal papyri, without 
exception. Letters are, if at all, dated at the end (A.P. 30, 31, 42, 
P, Brooklyn 13). 

Group A has Egyptian dating only, in the order: day, month, 


' Published by Bauer and Meissner, S.P..A.W. (1936), p. 414. New edition 
by Dupont-Sommer in the Mémoires de Il’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, x1v, ii, 61 ff. 
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regnal year. E.g., A.P. 1: “On the 2nd day of the month Epiphi, | 


year 27 of Darius the king.” P. Meissner has a different order: 
regnal year, month, day: “In the year 7 of the king Darius, month 
Mehir 6.” 

Group B usually has double dating, Babylonian! and Egyptian; 
the Babylonian date comes first, but P. Brooklyn 1 and 6, and 
possibly A.P. 45 have an inverted order. 

Several papyri of group B have only Egyptian dating: A.P. 7, 
29, 35, P. Brooklyn 11, 12. The same is probably the case in 


A.P. 43, where there is no place for the Babylonian date inserted § 


by Cowley. We do not know when A.P. 43 was written, but the 
other documents, with the possible exception of A.P. 7, belong to 
the last decade of the fifth century. Consequently the fact that 
they have only Egyptian dating is not connected with the similar 
usage in group A. 

As for A.P. 7, it is dated the fourth year of Artaxerxes. The question 
is whether the date refers to Artaxerxes I or to Artaxerxes IT. Cowley 
regards the style of writing as late, but does not think this decisive. 
His main reason for preferring the earlier date, 461, to the later, 401, is 


that the name of one of the parties is the sameas the name of a witness in f 


A.P. 5, of the year 471. He considers it unlikely that there should have 
been two men bearing the same name, Phrataphernes b. Artaphernes, 
with an interval of seventy years between them. Yet he admits that the 
date is uncertain. 

The fact that the document has only Egyptian dating, seems to us an 


argument in favour of the later date, 401. As for the recurrence of two | 


people bearing the same name, there seems to have been a custom of 
naming a child after its grandfather. E.g., Mahseiah b. Yedoniah hasa 
son called Yedoniah (A.P. 8: 31); he in turn has a son called Mahseiah 
(A.P. 25: 18). In four generations we have the names A son of B son of 
A son of B. This might have happened also in A.P. 5 and 7. 
Kraeling regards the Babylonian dating as obligatory. He 
remarks (p. 51): “The scribes were evidently obliged to give not 
only the date according to the Egyptian calendar, which was 
naturally the one used by the Egyptian people, but also that 


according to the Babylonian calendar, which was official in the | 


western Persian realm.”’ 


Kraeling’s opinion requires qualification. It does not apply | 


to the period of group A, and any obligation to use Babylonian 


' It is at the moment the subject of learned controversy whether the dating 
is according to the Babylonian spring-to-spring calendar or according to 4 


Jewish fall-to-fall calendar. See Horn and Wood, Jour. Near Eastern Studitt | 


(1954), pp. 1 ff.; Parker, ébid. (1955), pp. 271 f. 
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dating clearly fell into desuetude at the end of the fifth century. 
| The demotic papyri all have only Egyptian dating, but they are all 


contemporary with group A. Demotic papyri corresponding in 
time to group B have not been discovered. 
Several papyri mention only the month, but not the day (A.P. 


20, 29, P. Brooklyn 7, 11). Kraeling remarks (p. 208): “At first 


glance there seems to have been no day specified, but merely the 
month....But it seems likely that the first day is meant in such 
cases”; and (p. 262), ““Presumably the new moon is meant.” ! 
Kraeling’s suggestion is open to several objections: 

(2) In two of the papyri (A.P. 29 and P. Brooklyn 11) only the 
Egyptian month is mentioned. It would be very loose language 
to speak of yrh, in the sense of “new-moon”, in connexion with 
a solar month. 

(4) According to Kraeling’s suggestion, P. Brooklyn 7 would 
have been written on the 1st of Tishri. This would imply that the 
festival of the “1st of the 7th month”? (=Tishri), later under the 
name of Ros-HasSanah one of the most solemn of the Jewish year, 
was not observed at Elephantine. 

The problem of the observance or non-observance of Jewish 
festivals at Elephantine is a complicated one (see Kraeling, 
pp. 91 ff.). Those holding that Jewish festivals were not observed, 
necessarily base themselves on arguments ex sé/entio. The impor- 
tance of such arguments should not be overrated. There is little 


_ teason why festivals should be mentioned in legal documents, 


which comprise the bulk of the Aramaic papyri. 

The truth is that very little is known to us about religious life 
in Elephantine. I certainly would not affirm that the festival of 
the 1st of Tishri was observed there. But this is a point which 
must be borne in mind and should not be decided by implication. 

(¢) The decisive argument is supplied by the demotic papyri: 
they all are dated by month only. Therefore the simple solution is 
that the absence of days in several papyri reflects assimilation to 
the Egyptian way of dating. 

Since 427 B.C. (P. Brooklyn 15) the detailed date is, as a rule, 


_ followed by the word ’dyn, “at that time”, “on that day”, which 


joins the date with the other parts of the document. Cf. Gen. 
vii. 11, Exod. xix. 1. 


' In this Kraeling is followed by Parker, op. cit. p. 274, n. 7: “The assump- 
tion is that where the month name alone is given it is the first day which is 
meant.” 


? Lev. xxiii. 24, Num. xxix. 1. Cf. Neh. viii. 1. 
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II. PLACE OF EXECUTION OF DOCUMENT 


The date may be followed by a reference to the place of execution: f 


...in (name of place). ...! But there are variations to be observed, 


Some papyri have this reference twice: once at the point now} 
under discussion and a second time following the name of the } 
scribe (“There wrote E son of F this document at Yeb”). Inf 
other papyri the place of execution is mentioned only in one of f 


these two places, either after the date or after the name of the 
scribe. In other documents again any reference to the place of 
execution is omitted. 


It follows that only if both the beginning and the end of the : 


document are preserved can we be sure whether or not it con. 


tained a reference to the place of execution. It is because of this f 


that it is difficult to come to a clear conclusion about group A. 
On the whole it seems that it was not the practice to mention the 
place of execution. 


In P. Meissner it is not mentioned at the beginning, but may be given 
at the end, according to the reading suggested by Dupont-Sommer. In 
A.P. 1 it is not mentioned at the beginning, but the end of the papyrus 
is missing. Cowley’s restoration of the place of execution at the begin- 


ning of A.P. 2 is arbitrary ; it is not mentioned at the end of the document. f 


In A.P. 11 the beginning is missing, and the place of execution is not 
mentioned at the end. A.P. 3 and 46 are too badly mutilated to allow 
restoration. 


In group B the majority of the papyri contain a reference to the 
place of execution. But as we have eight complete documents 
which do not mention it, it is probable that reference to it wa 
not considered essential even in the time of group B. 


There is double reference to the place of execution in A.P. 28, 45, f 


P. Brooklyn 11. It is mentioned only at the beginning in A.P. 20, 25, 


P. Brooklyn 7, 8 (A.P. 7, 29, P. Brooklyn 6 mention the place of execu: f 


tion at the beginning, and the end of the document is missing). It is 


mentioned only after the name of the scribe in A.P. 6, 8, 9, 14, Pf 
Brooklyn 5, 9, 10, 12. The place of execution is not mentioned in 


A.P. 5, 10, 13, 15, P. Brooklyn 1, 2, 3, 4. We also do not find a place of 
execution in A.P. 18 and 43, where the beginning is missing, nor in 
A.P. 35 where the end is missing. Cowley’s restoration of the place of 
execution in A.P. 43: 1 is arbitrary. 


1 Yeb (=Elephantine) or Syene. 
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III. PARTIES 


Group A: ...said A son of B to C son of D as follows: 
Group B: ...said A son of B (description) to C son of D 
(description) as follows: 
As can be readily seen, the difference between the two groups is 


by any further description. This is usually added in group B: Here 
the parties are described by their place of residence, sometimes 
also by the military unit to which they belong or by their 


| occupation. E.g., in A.P. 8: 1 f.: Mahseiah b. Yedoniah, a Jew 
_ holding property in Yeb the fortress; in A.P. 14: 1 f.: Pi b. Pahi, 
' builder, of Syene the fortress; in P. Brooklyn 2: 2 f.: Meshullam 


b. Zakkur, Aramaean of Syene, of the dege/ of Warizath. 


In group A, there is no description of the parties in P. Meissner and in 
A.P. 1. In A.P. 11 one party is not described, the other party is missing; 
but we shall later propose a restoration of the beginning of this docu- 
ment, which will show that the other party also was not described. In 


| AP. 46 the beginning is completely missing. In A.P. 2 one party is not 


described, but see Cowley’s restoration for the other party. In A.P. 3, 
which is badly mutilated, it is probable that there was a description. But 
Cowley’s restoration in 1. 3 cannot be correct, as there is not enough 
space for the words he inserts. 

In group B, there is no description of the parties in A.P. 49. In 
A.P. 35 only the first party, in P. Brooklyn 1 only the second party is 
described. In P. Brooklyn 14 the first party is described, while the 
second party is missing. 


IV. OPERATIVE PART 


There is no difference between the two groups as far as the 
Operative part is concerned. It is in subjective style. Usually one 
party only (A son of B) speaks, the party undertaking obligations 
under the contract. In most cases the obligation is unilateral as 
the other party has already fulfilled his part in the transaction: the 
lender has already given the money, the borrower now lists his 
obligations ; the buyer has paid the purchase price, now the vendor 
undertakes not to interfere with him and to defend him against 
the interference of others. There is no answer by the other party. 


P. Meissner is an exception. This is a deed of lease, and we should 
expect the lessee to speak, as the party primarily undertaking obliga- 
tions. But the speaker is the lessor. Demotic papyri adduced by 
Dupont-Sommer (p. 92 f.) show that the practice was not uniform: in 
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one the lessee, in two others the lessor is speaking. An affinity of the 
lessor to a vendor may be the reason for this divergence. In deeds of sale 
it is always the vendor who speaks. 

Sometimes, in executory contracts, it is only natural that both 
the parties should speak. E.g., P. Brooklyn 5, a deed of manv- 
mission, begins with the declaration of the manumissor that no 
one shall be able to enslave again the two slave-women who had 
been set free; they in turn oblige themselves to render certain 
services to the manumissor. But it should be noted that even 
when both parties speak there is no direct relationship of offer 
and acceptance, question and answer. 

Certain clauses appear to be always in objective style. At any 


rate this is the case when, in marriage contracts, death or divorce } 


are discussed: see A.P. 15: 17 ff., P. Brooklyn 2: 7 ff., 7: 21 ff. See 
also A.P. 5: 8(a grant of building rights). But in other connexions 
we also find people speaking subjectively of their death: A.P. 8: 
3, 8; P. Brooklyn 9: 17, 18; 10: 11, 13. 

In A.P. 18 and P. Brooklyn 7, both of which are marriage contracts 
written by the same scribe, those who have provided the dowry under- 
take not to demand it back. This undertaking is couched in objective style. 

A.P. 46 is a conveyance of property to a woman. The papyrus is ina 
very fragmentary state. Cowley describes it as “fragments containing 
the beginnings of some lines of a conveyance of property (a house?) 
from Shelomem b. Hodaviah to his wife Abihi, or from someone else to 
Abihi wife of Shelomem”’. According to his restoration of parts of the 
contract it would be couched in objective style. But a closer examination 
will show that the conveyance to the woman was made by two persons 
(we shall later prove this contention). This explains the reference to her, 
in 1. 11 as “the wife of” and not “my wife”. Similarly in 1. 9, ’#tth may 
have been followed by zgy..., and here also we should translate “the 
wife of” and not “his wife”. The fragment contains no verb which 
could show that the style was objective, and on comparison with the 
other papyri dealing with conveyances Cowley’s restoration must be 
rejected. . 


V. NAME OF SCRIBE 
There wrote E son of F this document.... 
All the documents, with the exception of A.P. 1, state the name 
of the scribe by whom they were written. However, comparison 
with A.P. 11 shows that A.P. 1 is not a real exception: 


A.P. 11 A.P. 1 
l, 11: witnesses: l. 8: witnesses: 
l. 12: J son of K I. 9: J son of K 
1. 13: L son of M l. 10: L son of M 
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A.P. 11 A.P. 1 

1. 14: N son of O l, 11: N son of O 

l. 15: P son of O 

1. 16: There wrote E son of F, etc. 
It is highly probable that in A.P. 1 a final line containing the name of the 
scribe is missing; this is borne out also by an examination of the plate. 
We might point out already now that before the final line another line 
containing the name of one more witness is missing. 


In four of the documents belonging to group A, P. Meissner, 
A.P. 1, 11 and 46 the list of witnesses precedes the name of the 
scribe.’ This has the advantage that it can be immediately seen if 
the document is not complete. In this point A.P. 2 and 3 follow 
group B, or rather forerun it. 

The people who drew up documents need not have been 
professional scribes, though some of them certainly were. The 
outstanding scribes are Nathan b. Anani, who wrote A.P. 10, 13, 
15, P. Brooklyn 2, and perhaps A.P. 45; his son Mauziah b. 
Nathan b. Anani, who wrote A.P. 18, 20, 25, P. Brooklyn 4 and 7; 
Haggai b. Shemaiah, who wrote P. Brooklyn 3, 9, 10 and 12. 
A.P. 8 and 9 were also written by one person. All the other 
documents were written by different persons. Altogether we 
have in the Elephantine papyri the names of fifteen persons who 
drew up documents in the course of the fifth century. We shall 
later see that some documents were drawn up by oneof the parties. 

The words spr’ znb—“this document” are not really necessary 
and are therefore sometimes omitted: A.P. 2, 3, 25, P. Brooklyn 
1, 3, 4, 8. A.P. 10 has spr’ without za. 


VI. DICTATION CLAUSE 


Here it is convenient to deal first with group B; this will facilitate 
the rather complicated discussion of this clause in group A. 

With a single exception, all the documents of group Bare written 
kpm, at the dictation of (literally “‘according to the mouth of”) the 
party speaking in the contract (see OPERATIVE PART, above). 

Where both parties undertake obligations, the document is 
sometimes said to be written at the dictation of both. See the 
marriage contract P. Brooklyn 7 dictated by the bridegroom and 
by him who provided the dowry (and undertakes not to demand 
it back). See also A.P. 28, a division of property. 


* Seidl, Agyptische Rechtsgeschichte der Saiten- und Perserzeit, p. 17, 0. 23, 
Suggests that this sequence reflects Babylonian influence. 
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P. Brooklyn 7 enables us to understand A.P. 18, a fragment of a 
matriage contract written by the same scribe. The fragment starts with 
the words: “...[Meshul]lakh b. [U]ri the law of divorce.” Then comes 
a declaration that Yauhan, the mother of the bride, will not be able to 
demand back what she has given to the couple. Then we have the follow- 
ing clause: “There wrote Mauziah b. Nathan b. Anani this document at 
the dictation of Hoshaiah and Yauhan....” 

Cowley hesitatingly regards Hoshaiah as the bridegroom and 
Meshullakh b. Uri as the father of Yauhan,! but remarks, “how he 
comes in at this point is not evident”. Kraeling offers a different 
interpretation (p. 53): “This marriage agreement shows that Yauhan’s 
daughter, Salluah, married a (Meshul)lakh b. (U)ri... . There is a stipula- 
tion in lines 2-3 that what Yauhan gave the couple as a gift she cannot 
reclaim. The contract associates Yauhan with a Hoshaiah (line 4), but it 
seems mote likely that he was a relative (brother?) than her husband, who 
would have acted singly.” 

Kraeling’s interpretation is not correct. In no Aramaic papyrus do 
we find a woman acting with the assistance, or under the supervision, of 
anybody. If Yauhan provided the dowry, then she—and she alone— 
had to promise not to claim it back. On the other hand comparison 
with P. Brooklyn 7 shows that Hoshaiah must be the bridegroom. 

How then does Meshullakh b. Uri come in? The answer is that the 
bridegroom’s name was Hoshaiah b. Meshullakh b. Uri. The mention 
of the name of the grandfather is not unusual, as can be seen in A.P. 18 
itself, where the scribe’s grandfather is named. See also, e.g., P. 
Brooklyn 11: 1, 13; 12: 2, II. 

In A.P. 15, the marriage contract of Ashur with the much-married 
Miphtahiah, no mention is made of an obligation on the part of her 
father not to reclaim the dowry. The probable reason is that the bride 
provided the dowry herself. Kraeling remarks (p. 222): “In A.P. 15: 37 
it is dubious who gave the directions to the scribe. There would be room 
for two names if spr’ znh were left out: (’shwr wmbsyh br ydnyh).” The 
space is too small for Kraeling’s reading, but we might leave out 
Mahseiah’s patronymic and read ’shwr wmbsyh. However, Kraeling’s 
suggestion must be rejected because of the more basic objection that 
there is in A.P. 15 nothing that was dictated by Mahseiah. 

P. Brooklyn 12 is a deed of sale of a house. The co-owners, Anani b. 
Azariah and his wife Tamut, are said to have dictated it kpm hd, “as by 
one mouth” (1. 33, cf. 1. 11). Similar expressions denoting unanimity 
occur in later demotic papyri. See, e.g. Spiegelberg, P. Elephantine 11: 
1, P. Hauswaldt 2: 2. Cf. also Josh. ix. 2, I Kings xxii. 13, II Chron. 
XViii. 12. 

The only papyrus of group B not having a dictation clause is P. 


1 This is based upon the fact that in A.P. 10 one of the parties is Yauhan 
daughter of Meshullakh. 
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Brooklyn 2. The omission may be accidental. But a different suggestion 
may be tentatively put forward: this papyrus contains the marriage 
contract of Anani b. Azariah with Tamut, the slave girl of Meshullam 
b. Zakkur. According to the contents we should expect the document 
to be dictated by the bridegroom and the owner of the bride. Meshul- 
lam b. Zakkur perhaps did not relish the idea of being associated in the 
dictation clause with the bridegroom of his slave girl. A diplomatic 
solution was to omit the dictation clause. 

This suggestion may be supported by P. Brooklyn 5, in which 
Meshullam b. Zakkur manumits Tamut and her daughter Yehoyishma. 
As the deed contains declarations of both the parties, we should expect 
both to be mentioned as dictating it. For obvious reasons it was here 
necessary to state expressly that the manumissor dictated the deed, but 
the two women are not mentioned. 


We now come to group A. The clause is destroyed in A.P. 1 
and 46. P. Meissner, A.P. 2 and 11 have the expression ‘/ pm (or 
‘Ipm), instead of kpm. A.P. 3 has bkpy. We shall see that in each 
case there are special considerations which make it difficult to 
attive at any general conclusion. 


A.P. 11: 16 reads: Ath spr’ gmryh br ’hyw ‘lpm shdy’ xy ‘1 spr’ znh. 
Cowley remarks: “‘‘/pm Shdy’ is unusual. It is generally ‘/pm or kpm of 
one of the parties ‘according to (instructions from)’. The interested 
party said what he wanted written, and the scribe put it into formal 
language. The witnesses would hardly have given such instructions, so 
that here perhaps ‘/pm means rather ‘in presence of’. Why the name of 
the debtor is not given (as in no. 10) is not evident.” Cowley therefore 
translates: ““Gemariah b. Ahio wrote the deed before the witnesses 
(whose names) are upon the deed.” 

It seems that Cowley’s interpretation of the clause is correct. To the 
unusual fact, pointed out by him, that in this document of loan the 
debtor at whose instance it was written is not mentioned, we shall return. 

In A.P. 2: 18 Cowley translates ‘/ pw by “at the dictation of”. How- 
ever, we shall see that, just as in A.P. 11, here too the correct translation 
is “in presence of”. 

A.P. 2 is a contract in which two partners, Hoshea b. Hodaviah and 
Ahiab b. Gemariah, undertake to supply corn to the garrison (at Yeb 
or Syene). In 1.18 we read: kth hws‘ ‘1 pm ’hy’b, which Cowley translates: 
“Written by Hoshea at the dictation of Ahiab.” This is the first time 
that we encounter a document written not by a scribe but by one of the 
parties. Cowley remarks: “‘/ pw ‘at the dictation or direction of’ is a 
common expression, cf. 11: 16, but it is unusual to find a man writing 
for his partner. Hoshea no doubt (is) the partner whose name is lost in 
line 1. He acts as scribe. If he were a new person he would be further 
described here. So also in |. 22.” What somehow eluded Cowley is 
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that Hoshea is writing the contract not only for his partner, but also for 
himself. 

Did Hoshea write at the dictation of Ahiab, as Cowley presumes? 
This is very improbable. Hoshea is consistently mentioned before 
Ahiab. See A.P. 2: 1f., 22, 3: 2. A.P. 3 is probably a duplicate of A.P. 2, 
but in another handwriting. In 1. 21 we learn that Hoshea wrote it bkpy 
—‘through the hands of”—Ahiab. Ahiab actually writes, but it is still 
in the first instance the writing of Hoshea. Hoshea looks very much the 
senior partner, and is not likely to be dictated to by his junior. 

The true meaning of A.P. 2: 18 then is: There wrote (this) Hoshea in 
the presence of Ahiab. The latter’s presence is mentioned because he is 
a party to the contract, and its binding effect may well have depended 
upon the presence at its execution of all those who are party to it. 

The fact that a document may be written by one who is party to it, 
provides the clue for the proper understanding of A.P. 11. We have 
found Cowley remarking upon the strange fact that the name of the 
party at whose instance it was written is not mentioned. The reason now 
seems clear: no one dictates to Gemariah b. Ahio, because he himself is 
the borrower. 

We can now attempt the reconstruction of the beginning of A.P. 11. 
As can be seen from the plate, the space left open in print in 1. 1 is much 
too large. Comparing 1. 1 with 1. 5, the first line free from numerals, we 
may see that the first letter in 1. 1—r—is above the ) in wyrbh, which 
gives us an approximate number of eighteen letters. This is exactly the 
number required by the words [gwryh br ’hyw /...]r. 

Before dealing with |. o, we must first discuss Cowley’s reasons for 
assuming that this document was written about 455 B.c. The following 
are the relevant facts (Cowley, p. 32): “The scribe Gemariah b. Ahio isa 
witness in 6:18 (465 B.c.) but is not mentioned in later dated documents, 
and one of the witnesses here, Mahseiah b. Yedoniah, is a party to no. 5 
(471 B.C.) and no. 15, but must have died soon after that (441 B.c.).” 

In 1. 8 it is agreed that the debt is to be paid by the ninth year (prob- 
ably). To explain this, Cowley adopts the reasoning of Clermont- 
Ganneau: “this can hardly be the year of a king, because he might die in 
the meantime. It might be the 9th year ‘of the freedom of Egypt’, ot 
the 9th year after the deed was written.” The fact weighing most heavily 
with Cowley is that “the money is described as ‘of the weight of Ptah’ 
(I. 2) instead of ‘royal weight’ as usually.” The reason for this may be 
that between 460 B.c. and 450 B.c. Egypt was in revolt against the 
Persians. Again, on p. 34: “The ‘weight of Ptah’...no doubt repre- 
sents the Egyptian scale (of the revolt) as distinguished from the Royal 
(Persian) weight.” 

The argument from the “weight of Ptah” is easily dismissed. This 
scale is the one used in the demotic documents during the whole reign 
of Darius I, quite unconnected with any revolt. The same scale may have 
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been mentioned also in A.P. 2: 15 and 3: 16, as suggested by Epstein; 
but it is not necessary to press here this point. If the “weight of Ptah” 
is an argument at all, then it is in favour of the assumption that the 
document was written before the use of “royal weight” became 
obligatory. 

The two names mentioned above only give us a wide frame, but not a 
solution. All they can do, is to save us from going astray too far. 

The clue for the dating of the document must be in the year mentioned 
in 1. 8. The debt has to be repaid “by the month of Thoth in the 9th 
year.” What does this mean? In spite of Cowley’s adherence to it, 
Clermont-Ganneau’s objection against interpreting this as a regnal 
year is not serious. Of course a king might die, but (a) it is not proper 
for a loyal subject to contemplate such a possibility, and (b) in any 
short-term arrangement the death of the king would not cause any 
special difficulties of reckoning. Better than argument, we have deeds 
of loan, which contain agreements as to the time of repayment, accord- 
ing to regnal years. See A.P. 29: 5, 35: 6. See also P. Meissner, ll. 4 f., 
“you will. ..sow it...in year 7 and divide with me in year 8”. 

Accordingly, as Thoth is the first month of the year, and as it is not 
likely that a loan of four shekels would be for a protracted period, it 
seems likely that the document was written in the year 7 or the year 8. 

But we are not at the end of our difficulties. Bearing in mind the data 
known to us about Mahseiah and Gemariah, we have two kings, in the 
seventh or eighth year of whom the deed might have been written: 
Xerxes, whose seventh year was 479 B.c., and Artaxerxes I, whose 
seventh year was 458 B.C. 

As the document shows the characteristics of group A, the earlier 
date seems preferable. It was probably written about 479 B.c. 

We take A.P. 1 as our model, and propose the following restoration 
of 1. o: bywm..lyrh (name of month) sant IIL IIL | Déy’rF alk? ’mr. This 
gives us a line more or less corresponding in length to 1. 1. 

Our restoration is on the basis that the document is of the reign of 
Xerxes, but as far as the length of the line is concerned, Artaxerxes— 
’rthéss, which has only one letter more, would be just as possible. 

In our restoration we have been guided by the characteristics of 
group A, above referred to: Egyptian dating only, no place of execution, 
no description of the parties. This last point is indeed more directly 
proved by the absence of a description of the other party. 

However, we should note that the words ywm and yrp are not essential 
and might have been missing. The space left free could have been filled 
by a Babylonian date or by the place of execution. 

P. Meissner also is said to be written ‘/ pm, the party speaking. The 
question now is how ‘/ pm should here be translated. There are in this 
case no special circumstances which necessitate the translation “in 
presence of”. Linguistically ‘/ pm (equivalent to the Hebrew ‘/ py) might 
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mean “‘according to the dictation of” no less than “in presence of”, 
evidenced by A.P. 2 and 11. In the Bible ‘/ pw occurs once only, in 
Dan. vi. 18, where it should be translated “in front of”, or “on the 
mouth of”. As the two translations are equally plausible, we refrain 
from giving preference to the one or the other. 


The upshot of our discussion is that we are very much in the 
dark as to the peculiarities, if any, of the dictation clause in group 
A. Of the four documents, three, A.P. 2, 3 and 11, reflect special 
circumstances. The value of P. Meissner as evidence is vitiated 
by the fact that we do not know the proper translation of ‘/ pm in 
this document. Moreover, P. Meissner comes from a different 
place, and should not serve as a basis for general conclusions. As 
there is then no justification for distinction, we shall tentatively 
regard the dictation clause in group A as having the same 
meaning as the corresponding clause in group B. 


In connexion with the dictation clause we must discuss one mote 
document, already mentioned, A.P. 46. Little remains of the clause, 
but the first word in 1. 16, ws4ymm—“and Shelomem” shows that the 
document must have been dictated by two persons. According to Cow- 
ley’s restoration it was dictated by the transferee (Abihi) and the trans- 
feror (Shelomem b. Hadoviah, Abihi’s husband). This would be at 
variance with the practice known to us from quite a number of con- 
veyances: A.P. 8, 13, P. Brooklyn 3, 4, 9, 10, 12. It is always the seller or 
donor who speaks, and the buyer or donee is silent. 

The solution is that the deed was dictated by two sellers (or donors): 
Shelomem b. SNYT (mentioned in 1. 2) and Shelomem b. Hodaviah 
(mentioned in 1. 16). Incidentally, we do not know of which Shelomem 
Abihi was the wife. L. 11, the only possible clue, reads: “The wife of 
Shelo[....” 

VII. WITNESSES 


In group A the list of witnesses is preceded by the word shdy’— 
“witnesses”. P. Meissner has ’/h shdy’—“ these are the witnesses”. 

In group B the list of witnesses is usually preceded by the 
words shdy bgw—witnesses within”, but there are some 
variations: 

(a) shdy’ bew: A.P. 5, 8, 9, 14, 28, 49, P. Brooklyn 8, 9, 10, 11. 

(b) wshdy’ bgw (adding w—“‘and”’): A.P. 10, 13, 15, 18, 25, 43, 
P. Brooklyn 2, 3, 4, 5, 7.! 

(c) The phrase is omitted in three documents: A.P. 6, 20, 
P. Brooklyn 12. 


1 In P. Brooklyn 1: 10 Kraeling restores sh]dy’, but it might just as well be 
wsh\dy’. 
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Cowley does not attach any technical meaning to bgw, and 
translates freely “witnesses thereto”. He is followed by Kraeling 
who, however, remarks (p. 137): “Bgm, literally, ‘in the inner 
part’, ‘within’, but probably just loosely ‘thereto’....The 
term could at times be taken more precisely, as the Mishnaic 
passage Baba Bathra 10, 1 clearly shows: gt piwt ‘dyw mtwkw 
wmqusr ‘dyw m’bwryw, ‘A plain document has its witnesses within 
(on the recto); a tied up document has its witnesses on its back 
(the verso)’ (as pointed out to me by Jacob Rabinowitz).” 

Rabinowitz’s suggestion that Shdy’ bgw has a technical meaning 
now finds support in a Judaean deed of sale, of a.p. 134. This 
document was discovered near the Dead Sea and was recently 
published by Milik (Revwe Biblique (1954), pp. 182 ff.). L. 16 reads: 
[tbh duh pS&yt whtmw bgwh, which is translated by Milik, “Cedocu- 
ment est simple et on signe ci-dedans”. Milik refers to M.B.B. 
10. 1; the similarity of the phrase in the Judaean deed of sale to 
shdy’ bg is striking (see J. J. Rabinowitz, B.A.S.O.R. Cxxxvl, 16). 

Another argument in favour of a technical interpretation of 
bgw is that most of the Aramaic papyri in fact have the witnesses 
listed within,' whereas the contemporary demotic papyri in most 
cases are attested on the verso. The prevalent custom, therefore, 
was that the witnesses should sign, or should be listed, on the 
back. That the Jews at Yeb persisted in writing the witnesses 
within the document, contrary to the Egyptian practice of their 
day, shows that this was a peculiarity of their formular style to 
which they were long accustomed.? 

The variation shdy’—wshdy’ (“witnesses”—“‘and witnesses”’) 
does not seem to have any legal significance. Cowley treats w— 
“and” not as introducing a new clause but as connecting the 


' Exceptions: P. Meissner and A.P. 2 are signed on the verso, probably 
because of lack of space; A.P. 3, the duplicate of A.P. 2 has the witnesses on 
the recto. A.P. 8 seems, according to the plate, to have seven witnesses 
within and five on the verso (Cowley does not remark upon this and the 
original would have to be examined in order to reach certainty). A.P. 9 is 
written on both sides of the papyrus. 

2 Rabinowitz offers the following explanation of shdy’ bgw: ‘‘ The usual way 
of attestation of Jewish documents was on the verso, as is proved by Jer. 
xxxii, 10. The Elephantine documents deviate from the general Jewish 
practice, and have the witnesses listed within. The remark shdy’ bew was 
meant to forestall any possible argument as to the validity of the document.” 

I follow Rabinowitz as far as the purpose of the expression is concerned, 
but it seems to me preferable to regard it as reflecting a deviation from 
Egyptian and not from Jewish practice. 
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witnesses with the dictation clause. He therefore translates, e.g, 
A.P. 15: 37: “Nathan b. Ananiah wrote this deed at the dictation 
of Ashor and the witnesses thereto.” Without any apparent reason 
for the change, in A.P. 25: 18 he translates bgw by “including”, 
Kraeling treats “and” as beginning a new clause, the list of 
witnesses, and this seems preferable. 

In one papyrus, A.P. 13, a conveyance, the list of witnesses is 
preceded by the signature of the transferor, who signs bky npsh, 
“for himself”. That the signature of a party to the contract was 
devoid of legal effect is shown by the fact that this is the only 
Aramaic papyrus in which it occurs. It is the signature of the 
witnesses that is of legal importance, not that of the parties; the 
latter seems here to be added, in spite of the lack of any legal 
meaning, for the sake of emphasis. In the demotic papyri, too, it 
is unusual for a party to sign the contract, but it does occasionally 
occur. See Seidl, Demotische Urkundenlehre, p. 6, n. 5, and the 
papyri listed there. The Judaean deed of sale, mentioned above, 
also bears the signature of the seller and of his wife (ll. 15 f.). 

The witnesses sometimes sign themselves, sometimes their 
names arte listed by the scribe. There seems to have been no rule 
requiring that a witness should sign himself. 

Asa tule the patronymics of the witnesses are given, but excep- 
tions occur: P. Brooklyn 4: 24, 11:13, 12: 34. P. Meissner is very 
unusual in that the patronymics of all the witnesses are omitted. 

We come now to the question of the number of witnesses. 
There is in this respect no difference between the two groups. 
We have twenty-nine documents in which either the final part of 
the papyrus enumerating the witnesses is complete, or at least the 
number of witnesses can be ascertained with a fair degree of 
probability. 

Of these twenty-nine documents: 

One has three witnesses (P. Brooklyn 2). 

Twelve have four witnesses (A.P. 10, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 28, 
P. Brooklyn 3, 4, 5, 11, 12). 

One has five witnesses (A.P. 13). 

Seven have eight witnesses (A.P. 5,6, 25,46, P. Brooklyn 8, 9, 10). 

Two have twelve witnesses (A.P. 8, 9). 

There remain six more documents: P. Meissner, A.P. 1, 2, 43, 
P. Brooklyn 1 and 7. 

(a) P. Meissner. Both Bauer and Meissner and Dupont-Sommer count 
in this document the names of ten witnesses; then follows the word &¢b 
which precedes the name of the scribe. The word immediately before 
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ktb is gsr, which the editors regard as an unknown name. It seems 
probable that gr should be read together with &¢h—‘“‘there bound and 
wrote”. Such a phrase would be proper for a “double document”’; 
see p.B.B. 10. 1: wmgsrw whwzr wkwth kn mlmth—“and he binds it (the 
inner document) and again writes so below”. True, P. Meissner is not a 
“double document”. But “double documents” are evidenced in 
Jewish law by the story of Jeremiah’s purchase of his uncle’s land 
(Jer. xxxii. 6 ff.). The phrase gir &tb may be a relic of earlier times. 

We should also point out that the verbs gir, &tb, occur in the Bible 
several times in parallel clauses. See Deut. vi. 8-9, Prov. iii. 3, vii. 3. 

The tentative result then is that P. Meissner has nine witnesses. 

(b) A.P. 1, The papyrus, as it is today, contains the names of three 
witnesses only. But comparison with A.P. 11 renders it probable that 
two lines, containing the names of one more witness and of the scribe, 
are missing. See above, our discussion on NAME OF SCRIBE. This 
papyrus should therefore be added to the list of the “four witnesses 
documents ”’. 

(c) A.P. 2. In this document the ends of all the lines are lost. The 
four last ones are as follows: 

L. 18: Written by Hoshea in the presence of Ahiab. 

L. 19: Witnesses: J son of K, Nushku-idri b. N[.... 

L. 20: L son of M, Shuri b. Kadu, N son of [.... 

L. 21: P son of O, R son of S. 

This list gives us at least seven witnesses: two in 1. 19, three in 1. 20, two 
inl. 21. It would be a fair guess that there was an eighth witness. This 
seems to be made even more probable by comparison of A.P. 2 with 
A.P. 3; the latter, even more badly mutilated than the former, is thought 
by Cowley and others to be a duplicate of A.P. 2. At any rate the day of 
the month, and those occupied with the writing of the document, are 
the same as in A.P. 2. The four last lines are: 

L. 21: Written by H[oshea] by the hands of A[hiab. 

L. 22: Witnesses: Shuri b. [Kadu.... 

L. 23: Nushku-id[r]i b. Nabufitu.... 

L. 24: T son of U.... 

Of the three names of witnesses preserved here, two occur in A.P. 2. 
But T son of U is a new name, presumably the name of the eighth 
witness in A.P. 2. He signed in 1. 19 or inl. 20. We cannot be sure in 
which of the two, as there is no regular pattern for the signature of 
witnesses. This papyrus is therefore to be added to the list of those 
having eight witnesses. 

(2) A.P. 43. This is a very fragmentary document, as less than half of 
each line is preserved. Only one full name and the patronymic of 
another are preserved; according to Cowley the document would have 
only three witnesses. However, an examination of the plate (Sachau 33) 
shows that there was ample space for the names of four witnesses. We 
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shall hardly be mistaken in adding this papyrus to those having four 
witnesses. 

(e) P. Brooklyn 1. Here the witnesses sign themselves. Prima facie 
there are nine names, but an examination of the plate clearly shows that 
the first two names, Zabdi and Nabuzer, were written by the same hand. 
Of course it is quite possible that one witness signed for himself and for 
someone else, who was unable to write. Nevertheless, it might be 
advisable for an expert on Babylonian names to consider whether these 
might not be two names of the same person, or parts of one name 
written separately. The names in P. Meissner might also be examined 
from the point of view of such a possibility. 

Or should we have before us, in P. Brooklyn 1, Zabdi son of Nabuzer, 
the word br—‘son” being accidentally omitted ? 

(f) P. Brooklyn 7. This is the marriage contract of Yehoyishma, the 
daughter of Tamut. The last line, 44, is broken, and it is therefore 
impossible to be absolutely certain about the number of witnesses. 
There are four and a half complete names, and there is space for twenty- 
one letters, as can easily be calculated from |. 43. (The space left open in 
print is too large: br ’sw/ should be exactly beneath br mslm.) If we 
assume the gap to have been taken up by names of five letters, then we 
get almost exactly one and a half names: .../br/.../... twenty out of 
twenty-one possible spaces. Thus we should altogether have the names 
of six witnesses. This seems also to be the opinion of Kraeling (see his 
notes to 1. 44). True, there is always the possibility of irregularities: see 
e.g., P. Brooklyn 11 and 12, in each of which one witness signs only by 
one name, omitting the patronymic. But even so there would, in 
P. Brooklyn 7, be no more than seven witnesses. It is therefore quite 
likely that this papyrus had six witnesses. 

Summing up we arrive at the following results: Of the twenty- 
nine documents, one has three witnesses, fourteen have four, one 
has five, one has six, eight have eight, two have nine (?), two have 
twelve witnesses. If, for the moment, we leave aside P. Brooklyn 
2 and 7, the marriage contracts of Tamut and of her daughter 
Yehoyishma, the pattern is plain: the key numbers are four and 
eight. We have fifteen transactions which require at least four 
witnesses, and eleven transactions which require at least eight 
witnesses (we shall later justify the inclusion in this latter group 
of the two documents bearing twelve witnesses). 

Before attempting to discover the criterion underlying the 
division into “four witnesses documents” and “eight witnesses 
documents”, we might try to broaden the basis of our inquiry 
by comparison with the contemporary demotic papyri.! This ts 


t As I do not know demotic, I depend entirely on the translations and 
descriptions in the various editions of papyri. 
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justified by the fact that the Aramaic papyri do not reveal any 
trace of an autonomous Jewish jurisdiction. It is therefore 
probable that disputes arising out of Aramaic and out of demotic 
contracts were adjudicated upon by the same forum, and would 
have to answer the same requirements as to the number of 
witnesses. We are not, at the moment, concerned with a general 
comparison of the Aramaic and the demotic documents. 

In the Saitic period the number of witnesses in the demotic 
papyri is large and irregular. For example, eight papyri of the 
“normal style”,' of the reign of Amasis II, listed by Griffith, 
have the following number of witnesses: eleven, thirteen, fifteen, 
sixteen (two), nineteen, twenty-one and twenty-eight. 

But shortly before the Persian conquest, the demotic papyri 
fall into the pattern suggested above by the Aramaic papyri. Two 
documents of the year 525, P. Loeb 41 (establishing joint owner- 
ship over a cow) and P. Loeb 43 (conveyance of an ass) each have 
four witnesses. With very few exceptions, this pattern of four and 
eight witnesses is observed throughout the Persian period.? 
Altogether we shall list twenty-two demotic papyri of this kind, 
from Griffith’s Inventory and from Spiegelberg’s edition of the 
Loeb papyri. Of these twenty-two documents thirteen have four, 
nine have eight witnesses. 

The documents having four witnesses} can be classified by 
their contents as follows: 


Sale (Movables and Immovables): A.P. 13, P. Brooklyn, 3, 12, P. 
Loeb 43, 44, 68, Griff. Inv. no. 50, 55. 


' Fora discussion of the “normal” and the “abnormal” style of Egyptian 
documents, see Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, 1, 12 ff. 

2 The exceptions are: P. Cairo Spiegelberg 3 1046, a lease, with six witnesses. 
P. Cairo Spiegelberg 50059, a transfer of priestly income, of the year 521 B.C. 
—twenty-one witnesses. Griff. Inv. no. 42 and 43, a marriage settlement, and 
an acknowledgement of a child by his father. Each of the two documents is 
said to have nine witnesses. Griffith adds a question mark to the number of 
witnesses, 

Griff. Inv. no. 54, a gift of land, seven witnesses (I suspect that an examina- 
tion would reveal either that there are eight witnesses, or that some part of the 
papyrus is missing). 

In order to avoid a factor of uncertainty, we shall disregard these docu- 
ments in our considerations. 

P. Cairo Spiegelberg 310534 has eight witnesses, but the contents of the 
document are not known. 

3 Including A.P. 13 which has five witnesses. 
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Exchange: A.P. 1, 43,! Griff. Inv. no. 63. 
Division of Property: A.P. 28, P. Loeb 41. 

Loan: A.P. 10, 11, P. Brooklyn 11. 

Renunciation of Claim (to movables): A.P. 14, 20. 
Deposit: Griff. Inv. no. 65. 

Partnership: P. Loeb 47. 

Marriage Contracts: A.P. 15, 18, Griff. Inv. no. 57. 
Divorce: Griff. Inv. no. 56, 61. 

Manumission: P. Brooklyn 5. 

Receipt (of first-fruits): Griff. Inv. no. 64. 

Gift of House: P. Brooklyn 4. 


A classification of the documents having eight witnesses,? 
gives the following results: 


Gift of House (or Land): A.P. 8, 46, P. Brooklyn 9, 10, Griff. Inv. 
no. 48. 

Lease: P. Meissner, P. Loeb 45. 

Conveyance following Judgement: A.P. 6, P. Brooklyn 1. 

Contract relating to the reversion of property: A.P. 9. 

Grant of Building Rights: A.P. 5. 

Renunciation of Claim (to land): A.P. 25. 

Endowment of Child: Griff. Inv. no. 44, 45. 

Adoption: P. Brooklyn 8. 

Sale of Right to Inheritance: Griff. Inv. no. 58. 

Guarantee of return of cow given to be spayed: Griff. Inv. no. 62. 

Loan: Griff. Inv. no. 52. 

Sale (of House Site): Griff. Inv. no. 49. 

Divorce: Griff. Inv. no. 60. 


The number of witnesses upon a document does not prove 
what number was really required. The law would lay down only 
the minimum number, but there would be no harm if the docu- 
ment was signed by more. It is for this reason that we included 
A.P. 13, a deed of sale having five witnesses, among the “four 
witnesses documents”, and P. Meissner and P. Brooklyn 1, each 
of which has perhaps nine witnesses, among the “eight witnesses 
documents”. We also included in this group A.P. 8 and 9, each 
of which has twelve witnesses. A.P. 8 is a deed of gift of 
house and land, and falls easily into line with the other deeds of 
gift listed. As for A.P. 9, we have no contract exactly similat, 
but if we bear in mind the picture as a whole, here too probably 

1 The nature of this document is open to doubt. It may either be a deed of 
gift (of money) or relating to exchange. 


2 Including A.P. 8 and 9, which have twelve witnesses, P. Meissner and 
P. Brooklyn 1, which perhaps have nine. 
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only eight witnesses were required. The great number of wit- 
nesses in these two documents may perhaps be due to the fact 
that three of them are closely related to the parties. We shall 
return to this point. 

In a given case, the use of eight witnesses instead of four, or 
vice versa, may be due to a mistake as to the requirements of the 
law. A comparison of the two lists shows that several documents 
which have eight witnesses would have needed only four: the 
deed of loan, Griff. Inv. no. 52; the deed of sale, Griff. Inv. no. 49; 
and the deed of divorce, Griff. Inv. no. 60. 

On the other hand it seems that in P. Brooklyn 4, which has 
four witnesses, eight were really required. This is a deed wherein 
Anani b. Azariah donates half a house to his wife Tamut. As all 
other deeds of gift have eight witnesses, we must come to the 
reluctant conclusion that P. Brooklyn 4 does not havea sufficient 
number of witnesses. This might have caused the donee trouble 
in case of a dispute. As a matter of fact, we know that nothing of 
the sort happened: in P. Brooklyn 12, some thirty-two years 
later, Anani and his wife sell the house to their son-in-law. 

On some points our results are bound to be tentative. For 
example, we cannot know whether the distinction between 
renunciation of claim to movables and renunciation of claim to 
land is a real one, or whether A.P. 25 has four superfluous wit- 
nesses. Indeed the latter seems more probable. 

Taking into account the various rectifications, we have the 
following scheme:! 


Four witnesses Eight witnesses 
Sale Gifts of Houses or Land 
Exchange Lease 
Division of Property Conveyance following Judgement 
Loan Reversion of Property 
Renunciation of Claim (to Grant of Building Rights 

Movables) Renunciation of Claim (to Land) 

Deposit Endowment of Child 
Partnership Adoption 
Marriage Contracts Sale of Right to Inheritance 
Divorce Guarantee of Return of Cow, etc. 
Manumission 


The most interesting fact in this scheme is the distinction 
between sale and gift. It shows that the distinction between 


' Disregarding Griff. Inv. no. 64 (receipt for first-fruits), which falls out- 
side the type of documents here considered. 
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“four witnesses documents” and “eight witnesses documents” 
is not based upon the distinction between movables and land, 
nor does it depend upon the value of the object. It is in view of 
the disregard, in sale, of any distinction between movables and 
land that the distinction made in renunciations is very much open 
to doubt. 3 

It will not be maintained, I think, that the division into “four 
witnesses documents” and “eight witnesses documents”’ is the 
result of some slow historical growth. What must have happened 
is that where there had been much arbitrariness, a deliberate 
reform, by way of enactment, introduced a definite system. 
Tentatively we suggest the following criterion: the enactment 
gave a list of the most usual contracts occurring in everyday life. 
These had already become stereotyped and were considered to be 
sufficiently attested if they bore the names of four witnesses. For 
all other documents, not included in the list, eight witnesses were 
required. Our lists show that the documents having eight wit- 
nesses were legally more complicated; but deeds of lease would 
be an exception. 

We must now consider P. Brooklyn 2 and 7, the marriage 
contracts of Tamut and of her daughter Yehoyishma. 

The marriage contract of Tamut has only three witnesses, 
Any possibility of mistake is out of question. A document might 
by mistake be signed by four instead of eight witnesses, or by 
eight instead of four. Tamut’s marriage contract was drawn up 
by a professional scribe, Nathan b. Azariah, at a time when the 
system of four and eight witnesses had already been in force for 
some three generations. Other marriage contracts, A.P. 15, 18, 
Griff. Inv. no. 57, evidence the number of four witnesses for this 
type of document. 

The solution which suggests itself is that the smaller number 
of witnesses is due to the status of Tamut. There seems to have 
been a specific rule or custom according to which a slave-girl 
was entitled to only three witnesses in her marriage contract. 

Though, in absence of further material, it is impossible to 
prove a suggestion of this kind, yet it seems to be corroborated 
by the marriage contract of Tamut’s daughter. The six witnesses 
in her contract seem to reflect a desire to disguise her low status. 
However, all she can get is the double of three, but not the four 
witnesses usual in the marriage contract of the freeborn bride. 

In connexion with witnesses there remain a few minor points to 
be discussed: 
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The designation shd—witness” often appears before the 
name of a witness. But there is little regularity. Sometimes the 
designation precedes the name of every witness in the document 
(see e.g. P. Brooklyn 10); more often some are so designated, 
others are not; other documents, again, have only names, but no 
individual designation, besides the general introductory shdy’ 
bgw (e.g. P. Brooklyn 7). 

Testimony is a man’s business. The Aramaic papyri reveal 
women as holders of property; they can litigate and may be called 
upon to take an oath (A.P. 14). But there are in these documents 
no female witnesses. 

The parties themselves cannot be witnesses and do not usually 
sign the document. But we have already mentioned A.P. 13, 
exceptionally signed by the man on whose behalf it was written. 

On the other hand we find relatives of the parties signing as 
witnesses. In A.P. 8, where Mahseiah b. Yedoniah donates a 
house to his daughter Mibtahiah, two of the witnesses are sons 
of the donor and one his grandson. Cowley remarks that the 
writing of the grandson is that of a young man. The signatures 
of the members of the family were probably intended to preclude 
any possibility that they might later attack the validity of the 
transaction. (Cf. Schorr, A/thabylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. xxxv: 
“Durch ihre Zeugenschaft sollen sie sich ihrer eventuellen Ein- 
spruchsrechte begeben und ihre Willenszustimmung zum 
Vertrag ausdriicken’’, see also Koschaker, Babylonisch-Assyrisches 
Birgschaftsrecht, p. 205; for Jewish law see M. Ket. 13. 6.) Whether 
such signatories were regarded as fully qualified witnesses, we 
cannot know. In A.P. 8 each is indeed specifically titled “‘ witness”, 
but as the document bears twelve signatures the exclusion of these 
three would not invalidate it. We can imagine that a man might 
be estopped by his signature, even though he would not be qualified 
to testify in a conflict between the parties to the contract. 

The same witnesses appear also in A.P. 9, a document signed 
on the same day as A.P. 8, and containing further arrangements 
concerning the same property. 

In A.P. 25, a renunciation of claim, one of the eight witnesses, 
Mahseiah b. Yedoniah is a cousin of one of the parties. He has 
clearly nothing to do with the transaction and signs as an ordinary 
witness. 

Cowley suggests that in A.P. 1 the witness Shelomem b. 
Azatiah may be the father of one of the parties, Ya’a’or b. 
Shelomem. This is not very probable. Here there is no question 
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of this witness signing in order to ensure that he will not attack 
the validity of the document. So there seems to be no reason 
why a father, whose signature might be of doubtful value, should 
be a witness. 


VIII. ENDORSEMENT 


Both groups have similar endorsements. It is written on the out- 
side of the document, after it has been rolled up, tied and sealed 
(Cowley, p. 7). It is usually a memorandum enabling the owner 
of a number of sealed rolls to know what each is about (Kraeling, 
p. 150). For a picture of sealed and endorsed papyri see Kraeling, 
plate xxI. 

As the endorsement is on the outside of the document, it is 
understandable that in many cases it has been lost. Still, we have 
quite a number. In one case, P. Brooklyn 15, we have only the 
endorsement, while nothing remains of the document itself. 

The endorsement usually contains the names of the parties. The 
only exception is P. Brooklyn 2, which has the endorsement: 
““Tamut brought in to Anani in her hand silver, one karsh, five 
shekels.” 

The endorsement usually gives a general idea about the con- 
tents of the document: “Document of a house which A son of B 
wrote to C son of D.” Sometimes it is a little more elaborate 
(A.P. 25, 28). Sometimes it contains only the names of the 
patties, without any clue to the contents (A.P. 2): “The document 
which Hoshea and Ahiab wrote to Espemet” (see also A.P. 13, 
P. Brooklyn 15). 

Wenger thinks that these endorsements developed out of the 
scriptura exterior of “double documents” (Doppelurkunden) and 
were originally much more detailed. They are but yasammer- 
geschrumpfte Aussenschriften (P.W. signum 2409=Z.S.S. Xl, 
626). His opinion is accepted by Steinacker (Die antike Grundlag 
der frubmittelalterlichen Urkunde, p. 165, n. 6), but doubted by 
Kunkel (Studi Riccobono, 1, p. 416, n. 8). Indeed, quite apart from 
any Doppelurkunde, if the documents were sealed, some sort of 
inscription was obviously necessary, in order that the owner 
might be able to distinguish between his various scrolls. 

We have finished our discussion of the various parts of the 
Aramaic legal documents. We shall now set out the schemata of 
the two groups, A and B, and shall then consider their possible 
telationship to schemata which may be observed in other legal 
systems of that time. 
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Group A: 


1. Date: On the day...of (Egyptian month), year X of Y the 
king. 

2. Parties: ...said A son of B to C son of D as follows: 
Operative Part. 
Witnesses: Witnesses: J] son of K, L son of M, etc. 
Name of Scribe: There wrote E son of F this document. ... 
Dictation Clause (?): ...at the dictation of A son of B. 
. Endorsement (on the hawk of the document): A document of (name 
of transaction), which A son of B wrote to C son of D. 


Peo 


Group B: 

1. Date: On the day...of (Babylonian month), i.e. the day...of 
(Egyptian month), year X of Y the king.... 

2. Place of Execution: ...in (name of place).... 


3. Parties: ...said A son of B (description) to C son of D (descrip- 
tion) as follows: 


4. Operative Part. 

5. Name of Scribe: There wrote E son of F this document.... 

6. Dictation Clause: ...at the dictation of A son of B. 

7. Witnesses: Witnesses (are written) within: J son of K, L son of M, 


8. Endorsement (on the back of the document): A document of (name 
of transaction), which A son of B wrote to C son of D. 


As we said at the beginning of our discussion, the differences 
between the two groups are not fundamental. We cannot know 
why these slight changes took place. Some of the innovations, 
especially the double dating, may be due to a demand by the 
authorities. For any safe conclusions a comparison with con- 
temporary demotic papyri would be necessary. But we have 
already mentioned that so far no demotic papyri corresponding 
in time to group B, have been discovered. 


Some Comparative Remarks 


We shall now compare the schema of the Aramaic papyri to the 
schema of the Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian documents, in 
an attempt to find out whether any relationship can be established. 
We shall then have to inquire whether the schema of the Aramaic 
papyri might reflect Jewish legal usage. 

(2) Babylonian documents. 

For the Babylonian documents I make use of San Nicolo’s 
atticle, Zar Entwicklung der Babylonischen Urkundenformen (offprint 
ftom Festschrift Hanausek). The Old-Babylonian documents are in 
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objective style. Their schema is given by San Nicolo, p. 4, as 
follows: 


1. Vertragsgegenstand. 

2. Namen der Parteien. 

3. Rechtsgeschaftliche Erklérung (des Kaufers, Tauschenden, 
Ehemannes, usw.). 

4. Vertragsklauseln. 

5. Eid einer oder beider Parteien. 

6. Zeugen und Schreiber. 

7. Datum. 


The Neo-Babylonian documents in objective style show certain 
changes: instead of no. 1, the object of the contract, there now 
appears at the beginning the name of one party. This is followed 
by a declaration that he is acting of his own will (éna hud libbisu— 
in der Freude seines Herzens), and then comes no. 3, the main 
transaction. 

In the Neo-Babylonian period there also appears a completely 
new type of document, the “dialogue-document” (Zmiegesprachs- 
urkunde). San Nicolo describes it as follows: 


Die Darstellung des rechtsgeschaftlichen Vorganges setzt sich zusam- 
men aus einem in direkter Rede gestellten Antrag des einen Kontra- 
henten und aus der Abschlu8 des Vertrages bewirkenden Annahme 
dieses Antrags seitens der Gegenpartei. Darauf folgen in objektiver 
Stilisierung die naheren Vertragsbedingungen... (p. 7). 


He gives the following schema (p. 10): 


1. A sprach zu B folgendermaBen; “Vertragsangebot” (in direkter 
Rede). 


2. Annahmeerklarung des B (er erhdhrte ihn, verpachtete, vergab zur 
Ehefrauschaft, usw.). | 

3. Vertragsbedingungen. 

4. Zeugen. 

5. Datum. 


When we compare the Aramaic papyri to any of the Babylonian 
documents, the differences are striking: they could hardly have 
been greater. This is so not only with regard to the documents in 
objective style, but also with regard to the “ dialogue-documents”. 
The order is different: the date is at the end,! the witnesses 
precede the scribe.” An essential difference is that in the “ dialogue- 
documents” there is express acceptance by the other party (it is 


1 See San Nicolo, p. 8, n. 1; but cf. Rabinowitz, Sepher Assaph, pp. 440. 
(Hebrew). 2 See, however, p. 39, note 1, above. 
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THE SCHEMA OF THE ARAMAIC LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


indeed from this feature that this type of document derives its 
name). See San Nicolo, p. 10: 


Eine juristisch wichtige Erscheinung bildet bei dieser Urkundenart 
die...fiir das babylonisch-assyrische Recht ungewohnte Hervorhe- 
bung des Konsensualmoments als Verpflichtungsgrund beim Vertrags- 
abschlu8. Die Annahmeerklarung steht in der Mitte der Urkunde.... 


Both the Neo-Babylonian “dialogue document” and the 
Aramaic documents are in subjective style. But the Babylonian 
document is a dialogue, the Aramaic document is a monologue. 
This is a decisive difference. 

The result is that there is no connexion between the schema of 
the Aramaic documents and that of the Babylonian documents of 
whatever type. 

()) Assyrian documents. 

A comparison of the Aramaic papyri with the Assyrian docu- 
ments also gives negative results. They are described by Kohler 
and Ungnad as follows (Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, p. 447): 

Die wichtigsten Privaturkunden beginnen mit dem Siegel der maB- 
gebenden Personen, vor allem bei der Veriuferung mit dem Siegel des 
VeraiiBernden. Hierauf folgt der Kontext der Urkunden,! sodann die 
Angabe der Zeugen und das Datum nach dem Eponymen. Nicht 
selten wird aber auch das Epynomat vor den Zeugen geschrieben. 


(c) Egyptian documents. 

In our discussion of Egyptian documents we follow Griffith, 
in his Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands Library, 
vol. 111. He divides the Egyptian documents into an earlier 
“abnormal” type and a later “normal” one. The two types differ 
greatly in the legal formulae employed, and also linguistically and 
palaeographically. For a detailed account see Griffith, pp. 12 ff. 
The latest “abnormal” document mentioned by Griffith is no. 18, 
of the year 22 of Amasis (547 B.c.); the earliest “normal” one is 
no. 11 of the year 21 of Psammetichus I (642 B.c.). 

To go by the documents listed by Griffith the “abnormal” 
type has disappeared some fifty years before A.P. 1; at the time of 
the Aramaic documents all the Egyptian ones seem to have been 
of the “normal” type. We shall therefore begin our comparison 
with this type. 

Thetranslated documents, and Griffith’s description (pp. 32 ff.), 
give us the following schema: 

1. Date. 


2. Parties. oad 
1 In objective style. 
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3. Operative Part (Subjective style, but no answer by the other 
party). 

4. Scribe. 

5. Attestation. 


The similarity of the Aramaic and demotic schemata is 
obvious. Yet a closer examination will show not a few points in 
which they differ. 

In the demotic papyri the dating usually is: year, month, name 
of king. In the Aramaic papyri: day, month, year, name of king, 
The former do not state the day of the month. 

In the demotic papyri the place of execution of the document is 
not mentioned. 

The demotic papyri have no dictation-clause. But such a clause 
occuts in some demotic and “double documents” of the 
Ptolemaic period (B.M. 10077 A,! P. Cairo 31225: Auf Diktat des 
(Ausstellers)). 


Seidl, Demotische Urkundenlehre, p. 14, n. 3, remarks: “So sagen die 
Notare der agyptischen Schreiber- und Zeugenurkunde niemals: Ihre 
Berechtigung zur Abfassung ergibt sich aus ihrer Konzession. Doppel- 
urkunden kann aber anscheinend jeder beliebige Schriftkundige 
abfassen, wenn ihn der Aussteller dazu autorisiert.” 

Seidl’s distinction between concessioned and non-concessioned 
scribes does not seem to be relevant to the point he makes. If a scribe is 
privileged, this means that he (together with others of his class) has a 
monopoly of writing out documents. But this has nothing to do with 
authorization by a party. However privileged the scribe, he always 
derives his authority for drawing up a particular document from one 
or both of the parties. 

Seidl attaches too much substantive importance to the dictation 
clause. One legal system considers it proper that the name of the scribe 
should be mentioned; another that it should be stated by whom the 
document was dictated; a third system may omit altogether any 
reference to the scribe (so usually the Greco-Egyptian papyri). All this 
is quite unconnected with any question of scribal privilege. 


The attestation is different. In the Aramaic papyri the witnesses 
ate listed within, bgw. In the demotic papyri of the “normal” 
type the names of the witnesses are on the verso, and these docu- 
ments have also other peculiarities in the way of attestation.” 

Summing up: there is much similarity, but not identity. 

1 Reich, Demotische Papyri Juristischen Inhalts, Denkschriften der Akademie, 
Wien, Lv, 3, 38 f. 


2 For a discussion of the Egyptian ways of attestation, in “normal” and 
“‘abnormal” documents, reference should be made to Griffith, pp. 33 f. 
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THE SCHEMA OF THE ARAMAIC LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


We come now to the “abnormal” type. It is interesting that in 
several points the Aramaic papyri are closer to the earlier type of 
Egyptian documents than to the later ones. 

(1) The dating: in the “abnormal” Egyptian documents the 
day is given. The order is: year, month, day, king. In the Ara- 
maic papyri usually: day, month, year, king. 

It is noteworthy that in the “abnormal” documents the date is 
often followed by “this day”—a phrase very usual in the 
Aramaic papyri, but only from 427 B.c., about 120 years after the 
last known “abnormal” document. Whence did the phrase come 
all of a sudden? 

(2) The witnesses are within. 

(3) Another point in which the Aramaic papyri agree with the 
eatlier type as against the later one does not belong to the 
schema. We mention it here because Griffith sees in it a difference 
of major interest between the two types (p. 13): “Perhaps the 
most interesting peculiarity of the ‘abnormal’ class is that the 
price in silver paid by the purchaser. ..is always conspicuously 
stated in these papyri, while in the ‘normal’ series, though the 
‘price in silver’ is referred to, the amount. ..is almost invariably 
omitted. ...” 

In one point the Aramaic papyri differ from the “abnormal” 
Egyptian ones. These nearly always include an oath by Ammonand 
Pharaoh. There is no oath in the Aramaic papyri, but it is not diffi- 
cult to account for this: the oath could not have been taken overas 
itwas—it would have had to be adapted to meet religious scruples, 
and probably the simplest solution was to omit it altogether. 

It may now look as if a definite relationship between the Ara- 
maic and early Egyptian schemata had been established, but such 
a conclusion would be premature. We still have to consider the 
difficult question of Jewish legal usage, which might have in- 
fluenced the Aramaic documents. 

(@) Jewish Legal Usage. 

The question is difficult, because of the almost complete lack of 
evidence. We do not know what a contemporary Jewish 
Palestinian document looked like. 

The document mentioned in connexion with the purchase by 
Jeremiah of his uncle’s land (Jer. xxxii. 6 ff.) was a “double 
document”; the Aramaic papyri do not belong to this type. 

As for the style of the Jewish documents, J. J. Rabinowitz 
asserts that they were “dialogue-documents”. He relies for this 
on Gen. xxiii. 14ff., the story of the purchase of the Machpelah 
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cave by Abraham. The story is built up in the manner of a 
“‘ dialogue-document”: offer, acceptance, legal consequences. ! 

If this is so, then the Aramaic papyri are essentially different 
from the Jewish documents. But we cannot be sure. Apart from 
the story in Genesis the earliest evidence in Jewish law for a 
“‘dialogue-document” is a dictum of Rabha, an Amora of the 
fourth century A.D. (b. B.M. 15a). Since he lived in Babylonia 
this may well reflect Babylonian practices surviving to his time, 

In the absence of the essential “acceptance-clause”, Mishnaic 
quotations in subjective style (e.g. Ket. 4. 8, 10-12) cannot be 
proved to be part of “dialogue-documents”. They may just as 
well belong to the monologue type evidenced by the Aramaic 
and demotic papyri. This is made even more likely by the Judaean 
deed of sale of A.D. 134, mentioned above; this is in subjective 
style, but not a “dialogue document”’. Its schema, though not 
the formulae employed, is surprisingly similar to that of the 
Aramaic papyri: 

Date. 

Place of Execution. 

Operative part in subjective style. 

Scribe. 

Signature of the vendor and his wife (cf. A.P. 13). 
. Witnesses (within). 

Admittedly there are more than 500 years between the time of 
the Aramaic papyri and this document. This is a long time, in 
which many changes of style may have occurred. Moreover this 
is a single document, and for general conclusions one had better 
await the publication, promised by Milik, of further documents. 

The value of the Machpelah story as evidence for Jewish legal 
usage is further lessened by the fact that the other party to the 
transaction, the vendor, is a Hittite. Connexions with Hittite law 
of this story have recently been suggested by Lehman, B.A.S.O.R. 
no. 129, pp. 15 f. 

However, with regard to one detail, namely the mode of dating, 
there is ample material for comparison. Admittedly the probative 
value of the mode of dating is not great. A date is usually made 
up of day, month and year, and these three components can be 
arranged in six different ways. But two of these sequences, day— 
yeat—month, and month—year—day, in which month and day 
ate separated from each other, are very unlikely to occur.? So 


1 Rabinowitz, Sepher Assaph, pp. 433 ff. (Hebrew). 
2 A sequence month-year—day occurs once in the Bible, in Exod. xl. 17. 
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THE SCHEMA OF THE ARAMAIC LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


there remain only four possible sequences: year—month—day, 
yeat—day—month, day—month—year, and month—day— 
year. As each system must have one of these four sequences, 
similar dating may easily be purely accidental. 

Differences in dating, however, are of greater interest than 
similarities. This is so precisely because the point is not an 
important one, and assimilation would easily take place. There- 
fore, where the mode of dating is different, this is an argument in 
favour of independence of each other of two types of documents. 
After these remarks we may now compare the modes of dating 
in the various systems mentioned: 

(a2) Babylonian documents, old and new, as well as the 
Assyrian documents date in the sequence month—day—year. 

(4) Egyptian documents of the “abnormal” type date year— 
month—day. In the “normal” type the day is omitted. 

(¢) The Aramaic papyri date in the sequence day—month—year, 
but the earliest document, P. Meissner, has year —month—day. 

(2) The Bible, as a rule, has the sequence year—month—day. 
But the late, definitely post-exilic books, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Haggai, Zechariah and Esther, disclose a trend to a 
new sequence day—month—year, or, where the year is omitted, 
to day—month instead of the earlier month—day. This new mode 
of dating is the one later prevalent in Jewish documents. See 
Tos. B.B. 11. 2 and the Judaean deed of sale. 

From a comparison of the Biblical dating with that of the 
Aramaic papyri there emerges the interesting fact that the change 
in Biblical dating is paralleled by the change from P. Meissner to 
the other documents. 

This parallel development as well as the difference in dating 
between the later Aramaic papyri and the Egyptian ones, point to 
atelationship between the Aramaic papyri and Jewish legal usage 
closer than might a priori have been assumed. Admittedly this is 
only very tentative proof. 

But if the Aramaic papyri reflect Jewish legal style, they tend to 
ptove that the Jewish legal documents were not “dialogue- 
documents”. Another interesting result would follow: the Jewish 
documents would be very similar to the earlier Egyptian docu- 
ments, but quite different from the Babylonian and Assyrian ones. 

I do not presume to have proven all this; for definite proof or 
disproof more material is needed than is now available.! 


1 IT wish to thank Professor D. Daube and Mr A. Harari for criticism and 
advice. 
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MEDICINE IN AD-DAMIRI’S HAYAT 
AL-HAYAWAN 


By JosEPH SomoGy1, Budapest 


Arabian medicine has ever attracted the interest of science, 
Eastern and Western alike. During the past generation four 
comprehensive handbooks in this branch of science have 
appeared: Arabian Medicine by E. G. Browne (Cambridge, 1921), 
Arab Medicine and Surgery by H. Simpson (London, 1922), 
Arabian Medicine by D. Campbell (2 vols., London, 1926), and 
La Médecine Arabe by H. P. J. Reinaud (Paris, 1933). In the 
same period a large number of texts, translations, and mono- 
graphs as well as a great many articles in various Orientalist and 
medical journals were published on Arabian medicine. Through- 
out the first half of the twentieth century the literary work 
of Max Meyerhof (1874-1945)! was of paramount importance 
both in the history of Arabian medicine in general and in Arabian 
ophthalmology in particular. In the near future, the Mossad 
Haraw Kuk of Jerusalem is going to publish, under the editorship 
of Dr S. Muntner, all the ten medical works of al-Maymini, 
some of which have never been published in any language. 

Small wonder that the interest in the history of Arabian 
medicine is so keen in our times. The researches of the last half- 
century have convincingly demonstrated the important part of 
Arabian medicine in introducing therapeutics and developing 
pharmacology. As Laignel-Lavastine, Histoire générale de l 
Médecine (Paris, undated, 1, 525), justly states: 


Mais c'est en thérapeutique que leur contribution revét d’un 
caractére d’originalité indiscutable. Grace 4 leurs découvertes ef 
chimie, science dont ils furent dans une certaine mesure les créateurs, 
grace 4 leur connaissance approfondie de la botanique et au godt qu’lls 
montraient pour la pharmacopée, ils ont inventé non seulement un 
nombre infini de préparations médicinales, mais des agents théra- 
peutiques qui n’ont pas été remplacés....Il est curieux de noter que 
certaines de leurs thérapies, qui passérent longtemps pour des remédes 
empiriques sans aucune valeur scientifique, trouvent leurs justifications 
dans des notions récemment acquises. 


1 For a bibliography see Osiris, Volumen nonum, Maximiliano Meyerhof 
oblatum, Brugis MCML, Joseph Schacht, “Max Meyerhof”’, pp. 12-32. 
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MEDICINE IN AD-DAMIRI’S HAYAT AL-HAYAWAN 


It is just for this reason that I have collected and systematized 
the medical matters contained in an Arabic encyclopaedia of the 
seventh to the fourteenth’ century. It opens up a hitherto less 
studied domain in our knowledge of Arabian medicine: the part 
played by the animal kingdom in therapeutics and pharmacology. 


THE MEDICAL CHAPTERS IN AD-D AMIRI’S HAYAT 
AL-HAYAWAN 


As its title implies, the Kitab hayat al-hayawan (‘The Book of the 
Lives of the Animals”) of ad-Damiti! is a zoological lexicon. 
But it is far more than that. George Sarton? justly calls this book 
“para-zoological because the vast amount of information given 
apropos of each animal is not zoological, as we understand it, 
but chiefly non-zoological”. In fact, it contains all sorts of in- 
formation that has any, even the loosest, connexion with the 
animal kingdom. Its articles on many well-known animals con- 
tain special sub-chapters entitled a/-khawass (“Properties”) (a) on 
the medical use of the various parts of body, secretions, and 
excrements of the animals concerned; (b) their talismanic use for 
protection from evil eyes or for making philtres with them; 
(¢) their use for keeping man and house clean from vermin and 
other harmful animals. Although ad-Damiri does not syste- 
matize his material in these three groups, yet he rendered a 
welcome service in compiling as much information as he could 
in the most concise form possible.3 

For his khawass-sub-chapters ad-Damiri used many authorities, 
Arabic and Greek alike. It appears from them that he was fully 
aware of the medical theories of the ancient Greeks. The materia 
medica of Greek science included many organic matters of animal 
origin. Their belief in the healing power of them was, owing to 
the translation of the Greek works, taken over by the Arabs who 
had, from time immemorial, attributed, either by experience or 
by speculation, particular healing power to the various parts or 
some biological characteristics of the animals. 


1 Por the author and his work see the present writer’s introductory paper 
Ad-Damiri’s Hayat al-hayawan in Osiris, loc. cit. pp. 33-43. 

2 See his Introduction to the History of Science, 11 (Baltimore, 1947-8), 
1639-40; cf. also pp. 1168-9 and 1326. 

3 Cf. G. Sarton, op. cit. p. 1214: “The zoological encyclopedia of ad- 
Damiri contains much medical information; in fact, the indication of the 
medical properties of each animal is an essential feature of his scheme.” 
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The authorities quoted by ad-Damiri, listed in the Arabic 
alphabetical order, are as follows:! 


Athiras: bile: peacock. 

Abi ‘Abdallah Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Hanbal (most frequently 
quoted as Imam Ahmad, d. in 241/%<5): tail: ram. 

Arista or Aristatalis (Aristotle, liv-u between 384 and 322 B.c.): bile: 
cattle, goat; body: mole-rat, scorpion, worm; brain: buffalo, panther 
(in the last item he refers to the Kitab taba ’i* al-hayawan); egg: bustard 
(Kitab an-nu‘at); eye: swallow; flesh: skink (Kitab al-hbayawan al-kabir); 
head: crab (Kitab an-nu‘at); liver: frog; rennet: hare. 

Al-Iskandar (perhaps Alexander of Tralles who lived between 
525 and 6o5 B.C.): excrement: swallow. 

Abul-Hasan al-Mukhtar ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Abdin ibn Sa‘diin ibn 
Butlan (d. after 460/1068): ambergris: whale; flesh: bustard (Taqwim 
as-sibha), sparrow, sumana. 

Abii Sa‘d ‘Ubaydallah Jibril ibn Bakhtisha (d. after 450/1058): body: 
anchovy; flesh: skink; heart: viper; sweat: mule. 

Abul-Makarim Hibatallah ibn Jumay‘ al-Isr@ili (d. in 594/1198): 
Al-irshad li-masalih al-anfus wal-ajsad: body: bug; flesh: frog. 

Jamaladdin Abul-Faraj ‘Abdarrahman ibn abil-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Jauzi (d. in 597/1200): body: louse. 

Ibn ad-Daqqaq: nest: swallow. 

Abul-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rushd 
(Averroés, d. in 595/1198): heart: viper. 

Yahya ibn Zakariya: body: mole-rat. 

Abul-‘Ala Zuhr ibn ‘Abdalmalik ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan ibn 
Zuhr al-Ishbili (Avenzoar, d. in 525/1131): body: hornet, shrimp; 
brain: buffalo; eye: quail; flesh: peacock; gall-bladder: partridge; 
sleeping-place: mule; tooth: man. 

‘Izzaddin abi Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Tarhan ibn as- 
Suwaydi (d. in 690/1292): body: scorpion; eye: ass; tooth: monkey. 

Abi ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. in 429/ 
1038): belly: hazel-hen; body: locust, sarsar, scorpion, snail; excrement: 
goat; flesh: francolin, fish. 

Ibn ‘Adayy: A/-kémil (in the biography of Abi ‘Abdallah al-Hakam 
ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ayli): body: louse. 

Yahya ibn Mawisha: bile, man; navel-string: infant. 

Abi Zakariya Yahya ibn Masawayh (certainly Mesué the Elder, d. 
in 243/857): bile: hyena; slough (the author’s name being given as ibn 
Masurjawayh). 

1 The authors’ names are followed, in brackets, by the dates of their 
deaths, where they can be established from C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Literatur, or other reference-works; then the authors’ works are 
named, should they be mentioned by ad-Damiri. Last, there follow the 
parts of bodyand the animals, apropos of which the authorities are referred to. 
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MEDICINE IN AD-DAMIRI’S HAYAT AL-HAYAWAN 


Abi Bakr Muhammad (or Ahmad) ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Wahshiyya an- 
Nabati (lived in the second half or towards the end of the third century 
AHL): brain: poultry; eye: ass; horn: gazelle. A/ _ (an-nabatiyya): 
body: ass, tortoise. 

Ibuqrat (Hippocrates, lived between 466 and 377 B.c.): flesh: viper, 
goose. 

Bayaruq: egg: fowl. 

Jabir ibn Hayy4n at-Tisi (lived about 160/777): heart: hoopoe. 

‘Amr ibn Bahr al-Ghani al-Laythi al-Jahiz (d. in 255/869): body: fly, 
louse; flesh: monkey; hole: mole-rat. 

Jalinis (Galen, lived between 131 and 210 B.c.): bile: hyena, wolf. 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq abi Zayd (d. in 260/873): bile: hyena; body: bug. 

Abu s-Sari ad-Daylami: ‘Ayn al-khawass (mostly Sahib ‘Ayn al- 
khawass): bile: peacock; body: leech, scorpion, spider; brain: hawk; 
head: rat; leg: panther; urine: lynx. 

Aba Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya Fakhraddin ar-Razi (Rhazes, d. 
in 311/923 or 320/932): barrenness: woman; bile: bé#t al-bayd; body: 
Spanish fly, frog, worm (his A/-hawi being quoted in the last instance) ; 
flesh: domestic ass, gazelle; foot: frog; gall-bladder: hyena; milk: 
stallion (separate sub-chapter). 

Abul-Qasim ‘Abdalkarim ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalkarim ar- 
Rafi ‘i al-Qazwini (d. in 623/1226): body: scorpion. 

Rifus (Rufus, flourished at the end of the first century A.D.):! flesh: 
as-sidaniyya. 

Suqratis (Socrates, lived between 470 and 399 B.c.): sleeping-place: 
mule. 

Abul-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban at-Tabari (d. after 240/855), 
certainly from his Firdaus al-hikma: bile: lion; eye: owl. 

Muwaffagaddin ‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadi (d. in 629/1231): tail: ram. 

‘Abdalmalik ibn Zuhayr: A/-khawass al-mujarraba: fat: lion. 

‘Utarid ibn Muhammad al-Hiasib (lived in the third/tenth century): 
body: hyena. 

‘Isa ibn ‘Ali (flourished about 256-79/870-92 provided that ‘Ali ibn 
‘si ibn ‘Ali is referred to here; another ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali flourished about 
350/961): fang: serpent. 

Abi Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. in 505/ 
1111): [hyd ‘ulm ad-din: hot bath (separate sub-chapter in the article 
itt). 

Zakariya ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmid al-Qazwini (d. in 682/1283): 





bile: cat, eagle; blood: hare, man; body: bug (his ‘Aja ’tb al-makhlagat 
being quoted), fly, frog, leech, scorpion, shahmat al-ard, shellfish, 
tortoise, worm; brain: cat; crop: fowl; flesh: fowl; gall-bladder: 
panther; heart: viper; stomach: bustard; testicle: calf, gander; tooth: 
ttocodile (his ‘Aja’tb al-makhlaqat being quoted). 

1 Cf. Laignel-Lavastine, op. cit. pp. 341-2. 
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Kimas: eye: cattle. 

Mah/a/raris:! blood: sparrow; gall-bladder: hare; heart: birdhaun, 

Hermes: bile: peacock; blood: peacock; bone: stork; brain: goa 
mas-hur; ear: mule; egg: pigeon; head: owl; kidney: fox; skin: lion, 

Yuhanna:? bone: pig; flesh: sayhuj. 





Yunus: milk: stallion (separate sub-chapter). 
Works mentioned without authors’ names: 

Adh-dhakhira al-hamida: body: \eech. 

Al-muntakhab: body: leech, scorpion. 

Minhaj at-tibb: body: dabsi. 

Al-mujaz: body: scorpion. 





A SYNOPSIS OF THE MEDICAL CHAPTERS 


In the first article of his Kitab hayat al-hayawan, treating of the 
lion, ad-Damiri makes two allusions to medicine which my 
be regarded as introductory remarks on his sub-chapters on the 
medical properties of the animals. In his first allusion,3 apropos 
of the contagious character of the diseases and referring to: 
tradition of the Prophet Muhammad: “Flee from the leper jus 
as you flee from the lion”, he expounds that leprosy is not 
contagious naturally but is so by the will of Allah. In his second 
allusion he states that medicine is contrasted with astrology and 
the interpretation of dreams, the necessity for the science of 
medicine being urgent and most of its proofs easily perceived. 

The following synopsis of the medical chapters only com- 
prises the medical information in the strict sense of the word, 
i.e. the therapeutical and pharmaceutical material, excluding the 
talismanic use and other magical effects of the various parts of 
body. The material is systematized according to the various 
members, parts or properties of the animal bodies, so as to 
demonstrate the views of Arabian medicine on their healing 
powers in various animals. Of course, the effects of the magicil 
powers attributed to the various parts and qualities of the body 
are no less important than their veritable healing power thats 
inherent in them. Thus, our collection is a valuable repository 
of medical information of rather divergent origins. Anciett 


1 Cf. A. Fischer in Z.D.M.G. txvitl, p. 315, ll. 24-9. 

2 Cf. C. Brockelmann, op. cit. Supplement, 1, 417, where Yuhanné ibs 
Sarabiyiin is mentioned with whom our author may be identical. 

3 See Kitab hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, 3rd ed. (Cairo, 1305/1897), 1, P»4 
ll. 24 to p. 5, 1. 7. Cf. also G. Sarton, op. cit. p. 1214. 

4 See Kitab hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, ed. cit. 1, p. 13, ll. 26-7. 
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MEDICINE IN AD-DAMIRI’S HAYAT AL-HAYAWAN 


Greek medical traditions, the development of them by Arab 
scientists, the medical views of the Prophet Muhammad, and 
popular quackery and practices subsisting from time immemorial 
among the Arabs—all these are interwoven in the medical 
chapters of ad-Damiri s Kitab haydat al-bayawan. They constitute a 
study worthy of the attention of the Orientalist, the historian of 
medicine, and the folklorist alike. 

The ambergris of the whale is beneficial in hemiplegia, facial 
palsy, and thick phlegm, and produces courage; but it is injurious 
to persons suffering from piles—however, this injurious effect 
may be warded off by means of camphor and smelling 
cucumbers. 

The barrenness of a woman can be found out by using as a 
pessary a garlic-bulb wrapped up in a piece of cotton wool and 
temaining in that state for several hours. If at the end of that 
petiod the smell of garlic comes out of her mouth, she will 
conceive—otherwise she will not. 

Beak is a means of protection for the wearer, that of the crow 
from an evil eye, that of the hoopoe from all sorts of injury. 

The beard of the he-goat cures the wearer from quartan ague or 
hemicrania. 

Bile is used for various purposes. Most commonly it is used as 
acollyrium for removing opacity of the cornea or eye-cataracts, 
as is the case with the bile of the bear, mixed with honey and 
fennel-water, of the cat, of the cattle—especially the black cow— 
mixed with honey, of the chameleon, of the crocodile, of the 
eagle, of the fish, of the hawk, of the hyena mixed with honey, 
of the lion, of the man, of the owl, of the partridge, of the rook 
mixed with the bile of the domestic cock, of the sheep—especially 
the ram—mixed with honey. Moreover the bile of the hyena, of 
the lion, of the parrot, or of the she-goat is a depilatory for 
the hair growing inside the eye-lids; that of the she-goat mixed 
either with sal-ammoniac or with leek is recommended as a 
depilatory for any part of the body. On the other hand, the 
bile of the bear, of the phoenix, or of the wild ass is used as 
a hair-restorer; and that of the rook or of the woodpecker, 
applied locally, or of the swallow in a drink, is used for 
dyeing the hair black. Several skin-diseases are cured by the 
local application of the bile: thus, that of the elephant, of the 
quail mixed with saffron warmed, and of the wolf mixed with 
Flemingia Grahamiana cute leprosy, especially alphos. Black spots 
on the body can be removed with the bile of the cattle, and stings 
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of insects and bites of reptiles are cured with the bile of the 
partridge drunk, mixed with vinegar. Piles are cured with the 
bile of the cattle, mixed with common leek-water, and of the 
pig. The bile of the cat mixed with salt and Kirmani cummin. 
seed is beneficial in wounds and ulcers. The bile of the viper or 
of the weasel is a fatal poison, whereas that of the phoenix 
drunk with the admixture of chickpea-water and strained with 
fresh milk is beneficial in poisonings. Tried aphrodisiacs are the 
biles of the domestic fowl and of the wolf applied locally, and 
those of the hyena and of the pig if drunk with honey. On the 
other hand, the bile or the blood of the she-goat mixed with 
the brain of a black cat gives a drink of an antaphrodisiac effect, 
for the neutralization of which the drinking of the warm rennet 
of the female gazelle mixed with the warm milk of the she-goat 
is recommended. Efficient errhines are the bile of the cat mixed 
with jasmine-oil for facial palsy, that of the cock eaten with the 
gravy of a sheep on an empty stomach for increasing the power 
of memory, that of the fox or of the large fish called Dit al-hay 
ot of the wolf for epilepsy, that of the wolf mixed with violet 
oil for hemicrania, that of the pig for the stoppage of the nose, 
that of the kind of francolin called at-tadruj for insanity ot 
melancholy, and that of the eel for the madness of the horse. 
For eat-pain the dropping of the bile of the gazelle (az-zaby) into 
the ear is beneficial. The bile of the bat, applied locally as 4 
salve, promotes delivery, whereas that of the tiger used as 4 
pessary is a contraceptive. The drinking of the bile of the fish 
with some sugar is beneficial in the palpitation of the heart, that 
of the bile of the gazelle (a/-ghaza/) mixed with hot water, liquid 
pitch, and salt cures cough, that of the bile of the wolf is bene- 
ficial in the sluggishness of the bowels, that of the passerine bitd 
called at-tunawwit mixed with sugar improves “ good disposition”, 
and that of the bile of the peacock mixed with oxymel and hot 
water is beneficial in colic. The eating of the bile of the parrot 
cutes heavy speech, and that of the bile of the wild ass in- 
continence of urine. An ointment made of the bile of the tiget 
and water is beneficial in frenzy and pleurisy. 

Blood is similarly a widely used medicament for a great mafy 
diseases. Here the menstrual blood of woman is concerned, 
whereas with the animals the blood of those slaughtered is made 
use of. The most extensive use of blood is for collyriums, as the 
blood of the cock, the hare, the hoopoe (for trichiasis and white 
spots in the eye), the bear, the chameleon, the jerboa (fo! 
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trichiasis), woman’s menstrual blood mixed with old wine (the 
same, if fresh and hot, also removing redness, dimness as well as 
swellings of the eye), the mole-rat, the pigeon (especially for 
concussions or blows and in ophthalmia), the passerine bird 
asb-shifnin (also in ophthalmia, in which disease after the drop- 
ping of some of its blood the eye-lids should be covered with a 
bit of cotton wool moistened with a mixture of white of egg 
and rose oil), the turtle-dove (especially for contusions and 
ulcers), and the viper. The next widest use of blood is its local 
application for aphrodisiacs, either unmixed, as in the case of 
the cat, and ash-shifnin or mixed with honey, as in the case of the 
cock, or with lentil-flour and olive oil as in the case of the 
sparrow. On the other hand, the drinking of the blood of the 
swallow acts as an antaphrodisiac. To the category of sexual life 
belongs also the use of blood as contraceptive either by drinking 
it, as in the case of the hare and the horse, or by painting it on 
the woman’s body, as in the case of her own blood of first 
parturition. Menstrual blood is also useful for keeping woman’s 
breasts erect if that of a girl’s first period is applied locally. And: 
“si mammae feminae oblitae erunt sanguine qui defluit, cum 
vitginitas ejus stupratur, eae in magnitudine non crescent.” With 
the same local application a galactagogue and an anti-galacta- 
gogue are also recommended. The former consists of a colocynth 
gourd pounded and mixed with olive oil, and the latter of 
fenugreek kneaded with water. Navel-pain is cured by the local 
application of a mixture composed of the ashes of a menstrual 
tag, coriander, and tepid water. A number of skin-diseases are 
cured with blood, thus leprosy with drinking the blood of the 
cat or with painting on the blood of the phoenix or of the 
sheep—while it is hot—or of the pigeon and the collared turtle- 
dove or woman’s menstrual blood—in the case of black leprosy. 
Ulcers are cured by the local application of man’s blood kneaded 
with fenugreek-flour and rue-water, or of the blood of the 
peacock mixed with flesh-glue and salt. In burns from fire the 
blood of the pigeon mixed with olive oil, in boils the blood of the 
startling, in glandular swellings of the neck the blood of the 
mole-rat’s tail or that of the weasel, in stings of insects and bites 
of reptiles the blood of the cock are beneficial remedies. In dog- 
bites the local application of the blood of the hedgehog or 
woman’s menstrual blood is recommended. Piles are cured by 
stuffing them with the dried blood of the crow. In haemor- 
thage the blood of cattle is beneficial. Good hair-restorers are 
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provided with the blood of the fox and the large gecko samm 
abras, whereas the blood of the frog is a depilatory for any part 
of the body, and that of the bat mainly for the hair on children’s 
armpits and pubes. Epistaxis is cured in a rather magic manner: 
the patient should write his or her own name with his or her own 
blood on a rag and hold it before his or her eyes. Deafness is 
removed with the blood of the wolf mixed with walnut oil; on 
the other hand, the blood of the monkey causes deafness. Ear. 
ache is soothed with the blood of the bird Coturnix communis, 
Decayed teeth will fall out if the gums over them are smeared 
with the blood of the frog. Hemicrania is relieved by the 
application of the blood of the swallow on the patient’s forehead. 
A continual application of the blood of the tortoise cures 
rheumatism as well as articular rigors and cramps, and the blood 
of the weasel taken as an errhine cures epilepsy. In enlarged 
spleens the dried and finely pounded blood of the bird a/- 
Shawwas mixed with some human hair is beneficial. Vitiligo and 
leuce are cured with woman’s menstrual blood, and vitiligo alba, 
alphos, and freckles, with that of the hare. Asthma is cured 
by the drinking of the blood of the kite mixed with musk 
and rose-water. Quinsy is cured by drinking the blood of 
the speckled serpent a/-parish. Drunkenness is remedied with 
the blood of the cattle or that of the crow, the latter mixed 
with date-wine. In hydrophobia the rather questionable remedy 
of drinking “the blood of a noble person” is beneficial. 
Insanity is cured with the mixture of woman’s blood and that 
of the ichneumon taken as an errhine with a simultaneous 
fumigation of it. Finally, “all vain promptings of the mind”, 
should a sort of mental aberration be meant by this name, 
are cured by drinking the blood of the hyena. 

Numerous are the cases in which the whole body of the animals 
has curative power, either in a boiled state or dissolved in some 
liquid or burnt to ashes. As a matter of course, small animals— 
birds, reptiles, insects—only come into consideration under this 
heading, the only exceptions being three large animals: riding an 
ass turned with one’s face towards its tail, is beneficial in 
scorpion-stings; sitting on a camel cures haemorrhage; and 
removing a sleeping dog and urinating in its place cures colic. 
As to the small animals, their most widespread use is for colly- 
riums: thus the Spanish fly (Cantharides) in extravasation of blood 
due to injury; common flies split open and used as a poultice 
cure swollen eyes; flies put alive in a linen rag and hung on the 
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body, the neck, or the arm of the patient, cure sore eyes; 
Egyptian cockroaches (sarsar) burnt to ashes and mixed with 
antimony, sharpen sight; the same insects mixed with cow-bile 
are beneficial in chronic flow of tears; the shell-fish applied 
locally cures eye-ulcers; the insects called bagarat bani Isra’il split 
open and dried shrimps rubbed to fine powder cure opacity of 
the cornea. The various skin-diseases are an equally important 
item. Stings of insects and bites of venomous reptiles are cured 
by the local application of the gecko called ‘aza’a cooked with 
clarified butter, of the Abunfasa (Tenebrio hispidus, vulgaris, and 
polycrestus) split open, of the scorpion pounded or cooked with 
clarified cow-butter, of the crab, of the fly rubbed without its 
wings, ot of a crushed frog. Against hornet-stings the drinking of 
the squeezed juice of the plant mul#kiyya, against scorpion-stings 
the local application or the drinking of a mixture of oil and 
lettuce-leaves, and against all sorts of stings and bites the drinking 
of 2 mithqals’ weight of citron-seeds reduced to fine powder, or 
olive-tree rootlets hung on the patient, are also beneficial. 
Against alopecia the local application of the Spanish flies boiled, 
of the common flies burnt and mixed with honey, of leeches dried 
and mixed with sal-ammoniac, are recommended. On the other 
hand, efficient depilatories for redundant hair-growth on the eye- 
lids are larger flies with their heads cut off and their bodies being 
forcibly rubbed on the eye-lids, and the use of the shell-fish as a 
collyrium. Fresh wounds and haemorrhage are cured by the 
local application of cobweb—in haemorrhage also of the shell- 
fish rubbed with vinegar. Thorns and arrows are extracted by 
means of a poultice of pounded shrimps. Ulcers are cured by the 
local application of the ashes of the khunfasd or the drinking of 
a scorpion without the patient’s knowledge. For burns and dog- 
bites the local application of the shell-fish, for a good dentifrice 
the burnt shell-fish, and for the painless teething of children the 
tying on the child’s body of a clean piece of the shell-fish are 
tecommended. Efficient aphrodisiacs are: the local application 
of a liniment composed of seven long ants and jasmine-oil, the 
vessel of which is buried in excrement for a day and night; the 
looking at a frog split lengthwise in two; the eating of hornets 
boiled in olive-oil and spririkled with rue and caraway-seeds; the 
local application of a liniment made of the worms asari‘ and 
sesamum-oil, “‘si cum eo inguen membrum virile unctum erit, 
pingue fiet”. The following rather magic procedure is recom- 
mended as an efficacious contraceptive: take a water-frog, open 
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its mouth and spit three times into it, then throw it back into the 
water. Easy delivery for women is secured by drinking the worm 
shabmat al-ard aried, whereas the eating of the same worm dried 
ot the drinking of the wood-louse is beneficial in jaundice or 


scrofula. For finding out pregnancy the following procedure is [ 


recommended: take a louse and put it in some of the woman’s 
milk in your hand: if it creeps out of the milk she will become 
pregnant with a female, if it does not do so, with a male. The 
different parts of the tortoise are recommended for all sorts of 
bodily pains by tying the corresponding part of the tortoise on 
the sore part of the human body. In particular, pain in the back 
is cured by eating a crab, buttock-pain (gat@) by the smearing on 
of a liniment consisting of large leeches rubbed fine and mixed 
with olive-oil and vinegar—the same liniment being also bene- 
ficial in piles—tooth-ache by simply tying a fly around the 
patient’s body, ear-ache by the local application of a liquid made 
of khunfasas or the insects banat wardan boiled in sesamum-oil, 
back and thigh pains by the local application of a scorpion dis- 
solved in a pound of olive-oil, gout and rheumatism by using a 
shell as a poultice, and cut tendons or muscles by the local 
application of pounded red worms (asdri‘), and hemiplegia by 
sitting in the gravy gained by cooking a bat. As to piles, in 
addition to the liniment mentioned, stuffing with a burnt crab 
or with the ashes of the Egyptian cockroach (sarsar) mixed with 
wild caraway is also recommended. A liniment consisting of 
anchovies mixed with spices is recommended in hip-pain, but it 
also dries the stomach, prevents the formation of gas in the body, 
and renders the smell of breath pleasant. Fever is cured by tying 
Spanish flies on the patient in a rag or by placing on him or her 
a spider alive or rubbed fine. In the same manner, tying a wood- 
louse in a rag on the patient cures tertian ague, and tying long- 
necked locusts, quartan ague. Both these insects also cure 
micturition, by fumigating the patient with land-locusts or by 
drinking a wood-louse or locally applying a louse from the 
patient’s own body. Drinking locusts, with their heads and 
extremities cut off, mixed with dried myrtle, is also beneficial in 
dropsy. For numbness, paralysis, apoplexy, and heavy sleep the 
too simple cure of living near pigeons is recommended, but quiet 
sleep can, on the other hand, be produced by sprinkling the 
sleepet’s face with a shell-fish pounded to powder. The flesh 
of the shell-fish rubbed fine and mixed with opopanax and used 
as a poultice checks epistaxis. Poisons of vermin are cured by 
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the Egyptian cockroach (sarsar) burnt, rubbed to fine powder, 
and mixed with wild caraway, the same medicament also cures 
tremors. In the article on the leech several instructions are given 
for cupping corrupt blood by means of them. Intestinal parasites 
can be driven out by placing on the navel a poultice consisting of 
a shtimp boiled with black chickpeas, and tape-worms of the 
belly can be expelled by a shrimp dried and rubbed fine and 
mixed with oxymel-drink. Bladder-stones are dissolved by the 
local application of the ashes of scorpions or the small passerine 
birds called targhaladas or a scorpion dissolved in a pound of 
olive oil. “Humours flowing to the eye” are prevented by 
smearing the forehead with a snail. 

Bones have also various uses. Hair-restorers are produced from 
the marrow of the bones of the domestic ass mixed with olive oil, 
and from the bones of the pigeon-like bird qga¢a burnt to ashes 
and mixed with hot oil. The marrow of the bones of a wild ass 
watmed with jasmine oil is beneficial in alphos, and the bones of 
the peacock burnt and rubbed fine cure freckles if placed on 
them. If a vertebra from the middle of the back of an Indian 
skink is tied on a man’s back it has an aphrodisiac effect. There 
are two medicaments furthering conception. “Si qua mulier, tres 
dies post menses, medulla ossis cruralis cameli, vel gossypio vel 
lana involuta, usa erit, recurritque ad actionem initus, quamvis 
sterilis, illa concipiet”; and if ivory chips of about 2 dirhams’ 
weight mixed with water and honey are given daily for seven 
days to a sterile woman to drink, she will conceive. The same 
mixture, drunk daily, also sharpens memory. Various pains are 
cured by hanging bones on the patient’s body, thus in con- 
tinuous fever the right-wing bone of a cock, in quartan ague 
the left-wing bone of a cock or a pig-bone, in children’s epilepsy 
the bones of the elephant, in the pains of the arteries and the 
veins the heel-bone of the speckled serpent /arish, in tiredness 
and sleepiness both the wing-bones of a cock or a tiger’s ankle- 
bone, in dysentery the left thigh-bone of a common vulture, in 
headache the head-bone of the Egyptian carrion-vulture, are 
efficacious remedies. The drinking of bones burnt and reduced to 
powder is beneficial in the following cases: 2 dirhams’ weight of 
ivoty-chips mixed with water and honey for sharpening the 
memory, the bones of the water-bitd ghawwas mixed with human 
hair in enlarged spleens, the bones of the pig in piles, the bones 
of the sheep burnt with the wood of the common tamarisk and 
the ashes mixed with wax, if applied locally, are beneficial in any 
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broken parts of the body. In fistula or sinus the stuffing with a 
pig’s bones burnt and reduced to powder, in the nose-diseases of 
polypus and tumour an errhine of man’s bones burnt and 
pounded, is beneficial. 

The brains of many animals are also useful, either by applying 
them locally or fumigating with them or eating or drinking them, 
_ The brain of the phoenix and the weasel are used as collyriums, 
the former being especially beneficial in eye-cataracts and pro- 
tecting the eye from the affections of any other diseases. The 
brain of the hawk, locally applied, is an aphrodisiac. The brain 
of the domestic fowl, applied locally, is beneficial in stings of 
insects and reptiles. The brain of the fox mixed with the glands 
or leaves of Flemingia congesta is both a hair-restorer and is bene- 
ficial in ringworms and pimples; in ringworms the bile of the 
hawk and of the mole-rat, the latter mixed with rose-oil, can also 
be efficiently applied locally. By rubbing the brain of a hare on 
the gum of children, their teething will be quickened. Black 
freckles are removed by smearing them with the brain of the 
hawk, and eruptions and itches by smearing them with the brain 
of the mole-rat mixed with rose-oil. The reverse is the effect of 
the brain of the ichneumon which, if mixed with faj/- and rose- 
oils, and smeared on a scabby man, causes illness in his environ- 
ment; the illness can, however, be overcome by smearing on the 
spot the excrement of the ichneumon mixed with jasmine-oil. 


Arrows can be extracted by placing the brain of the magpie on’ 


them. All kinds of colds are cured by the application of the brain 
of the wolf mixed with rue-water and olive-oil. For keeping one 
awake and driving away sleepiness two remedies are recom- 
mended: the hanging on one’s body of the worm which was 
supposed by Aristotle to be in the brain of the buffalo, and the 
drinking of the brain of the mas-hur—a bird that is awake at 
night—with almond’s fat. As a contraceptive, fumigation with 
the brain of the wild cat is recommended because it expels the 
spermatic fluid from the womb. The eating of the brain of the 
wild cow is beneficial in paralysis. Tremors can be cured either 
by eating the bile of the land-hare roasted with or without black 
pepper or by rubbing oneself with the brain of the lion mixed 
with old oil. The eating of the brain of the hare furthers con- 
ception. Memory can be sharpened either by an errhine of the 
brain of the crane mixed with jasmine-oil or by eating the brain 
of the domestic fowl. Cough is cured by drinking the brain of 
the gazelle boiled with the oil of the sweet bay and mixed with 
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the essence of cummin-seed. Against “getting old” the drinking 
of 2 grains’ weight of the brain of the hare mixed with 2 ounces 
of cow’s milk is recommended. “Palpitation of the heart due to 
melancholy” is cured by drinking the brain of the hawk mixed 
with rose-water. In piles the drinking on an empty stomach of 
the brain of the sparrow mixed with rue-water and honey is 
beneficial; and if it is mixed with sesame-oil it is efficacious 
against wine-drinking. If the brain of the weasel is drunk mixed 
with vinegar, it cures epilepsy. The only animal to the brain of 
which a detrimental effect is attributed is the mule, for if it is 
drunk by a pregnant woman, her child becomes mad. 

The comb of the domestic cock, burnt and drunk, is beneficial 
in incontinence of urine. Fumigation with the comb of a white 
ot a red cock or with the crest of the hoopoe cures madness. 

According to al-Qazwini, there is a stone in the crop of the 
domestic fowl which, if it is tied to the body, cures epilepsy and 
acts as an aphrodisiac; it also drives away fear from children in 
their sleep if it is placed under their heads. 

The ear of the fox, tied over glandular or scrofulous swellings 
of the neck, cures them. Ear-wax has also curative power: that 
of the domestic ass or the elephant, if it is drunk, cures sleep- 
lessness ; that of the mule, used by a woman as a pessary or hung 
on her body, is a contraceptive. 

Eggs are also useful medicaments. Their nutritive values are 
characterized in the chapters on the domestic fowl and the 
partridge. In all the eggs the yolk is more nutritive and digestible 
than the white. Least digestible are those fried with oils, next 
come the boiled ones, and last the fresh ones eaten raw. As 
medicaments, most of the sorts of eggs should be eaten. Thus the 
eating of the fresh eggs of the domestic fowl or the lark or the 
pigeon has an aphrodisiac effect; however, if they are cold they 
cause indigestion and fever. The following is a magic method of 
removing an impediment to coition: write talismanic letters on 
a sword, then with it cut a clean egg into two halves, one of 
which should be eaten by the man, and the other by the woman. 
The eating of the cross-breed of birds called shifnin has also an 
aphrodisiac effect, and so has the local application of the eggs of 
the vulture beaten up. The eating of the eggs of the domestic 
fowl not boiled is beneficial in several internal diseases, such as 
inflammation of stomach or bladder, haemoptysis, and hoarse 
throat; whereas in gripes and other complaints of the belly the 
eggs of the partridge cooked in boiling water and eaten with 
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cummin-seed and salt or with squill-vinegar are beneficial. From 
among the skin-diseases freckles are cured by the local application 
of the eggs of the locusts, and white leprosy by smearing on the 
eggs of the serpent pounded and mixed with nitre and vinegar. 
The local application of the eggs of the ants acts as a depilatory, 
whereas the eggs of the bustard are a hair-dye for blackening 
hair, provided they are to produce male birds. 

The use of the excrements is mainly by their local application, 
The excrement of the crocodile found in its stomach, of the 
horse, of the lizard dabb, of the parrot with sour-grape juice, and 
the meconium, dried and pounded, of the infant are used as 
collyriums in opacity of the cornea. Numerous skin-diseases ate 
cured by smearing excrements on the skin. Thus, all sorts of 
ulcers and eruptions are cured by the excrements of the pig 
mixed with vinegar, of the quail reduced to fine powder, of the 
white stork mixed with water as an errhine for ulcers in the nose, 
and of the swallow reduced to fine powder. Eruptions on the face 
or the head are cured by the excrement of the ostrich burnt and 
rubbed; warts by the excrement of the peacock, of the bird zummaj, 
and of the sparrow; skin-pits and freckles by the excrement of the 
hare; vitiligo alba by that of the lion dried and mixed with per- 
fumed oils, and of the lizard wara/; leprosy by that of the lizard 
dabb, and of the vulture mixed with vinegar; red spots on the face 
by that of the lizard wara/; itch by man’s excrement mixed with 
vinegar and honey; the disease a/-faras al-abmar and human bites 
by man’s excrement; in extracting thorns and arrows the ex- 
crement of cattle is good; in softening swellings the same ate 
beneficial medicaments. The flow of blood is cured by the local 
application of the excrement of the domestic ass burnt and mixed 
with vinegar, of the horse dried and rubbed to powder, of the 
jade, of the weasel, and by carrying the excrement of the goat by 
a woman. In epistaxis the burnt and powdered excrement of the 
cattle and of the jade used as errhines are recommended. In 
tumours the local application of the excrement of the dog mixed 
with coriander-water is beneficial; in scrofulous enlargement of 
glands in the neck and in enlarged tonsils that of the pied crow 
al-yahudi; in bilious humour that of the cattle mixed with 
sulphur; in quinsy man’s excrement. Hair on the eye-lids can be 
restored by smearing on the excrement of the elephant mixed 
with honey. A good aphrodisiac for man is the excrement of the 
fox rubbed fine and mixed with rose-oil, if applied locally. Con- 
traceptives are the excrement of the elephant applied locally, and 
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that of the hare hung on the body. Pregnancy is helped by 
drinking the excrement of the hawk mixed with water, and 
parturition is facilitated by fumigating the woman in travail with 
the excrement of the cattle or of the horse. For driving out the 
foetal membranes (secundines) fumigation with the excrement of 
the cat and of the jade are useful. In ringworm the local appli- 
cation of the excrement of the bat, in woman’s womb-pains the 
mute of the bird shifnin mixed with rose-oil and used as a pessary, 
is useful. Woman’s flow of milk can be stopped by the local 
application of the mute of the lark mixed with human spittle. 
The excrement of the hare mixed with hot bathing-water is 
beneficial for the anus. Gout is cured by the local application of 
the excrement of the cattle, colic and retention of urine by 
drinking man’s excrement pounded and mixed with vinegar, 
bladderstones by drinking either the mute of the red pigeon 
mixed with cinnamon or the excrement of the pig. The latter 
held in the patient’s hand also cures hiccough. The excrement of 
the lion drunk without the drinker’s knowledge deters him from 
wine-bibbing. A boy’s chronic cough is cured by placing under 
his head some mute of the crow. In dropsy the mute of the 
pigeon mixed with vinegar, applied either locally or as a poultice, 
is beneficial. There are three remedies for strangury: sitting in 
water mixed with the mute of the wild pigeon; a talismanic 
remedy consists in writing Qur’an 4, 51 and 116; 39, 47 together 
with two talismanic formulas on the inner side of a clean vessel 
and drinking the water in which the writing is dissolved; the 
local application of a small red stone which is supposed to be 
found in the first mute of the young swallow. Together with it 
asmall white stone is also found in that mute, and it is beneficial 
in epilepsy and in constipation if placed on the patient; the local 
application of the mute of the collared turtle-dove has the same 
effect. Finally, here are two veterinary medicaments. Man’s ex- 
ctement mixed with some old wine cures a sick riding animal if 
it drinks it. If man’s excrement is burnt, pounded fine, and 
mixed with Andarani salt and the sweet herb /azanbal, and the 
mixture is blown into the eye of a riding animal, it cures it from 
opacity of the cornea. 

The eyes of several animals have curative power, mostly if they 
are hung on the patient’s body. Thus, ophthalmia is cured by the 
eye of the quail, and inflammation of the eyes by the eye of the 
crocodile, its right eye healing the patient’s right eye, and its left 
eye his or her left eye; whereas in cataracts the mere looking at 
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the eyes of the wild ass is beneficial—it also preserves the eyes 
in a healthy state. Next to the curing of eye-diseases, the eyes 
also serve to intensify both sleep and wakefulness. The left eye 
of the hedgehog boiled with oil and taken as an errhine makes 
one sleep. The right eye of the bear and any eye of the skink 
dried and tied on an infant removes fear in its sleep. If an owl is 
killed and one of its eyes remains open and the other closed, the 
wearing of the open eye under a stone in a ring intensifies wake- 
fulness, whereas the wearing of the closed eye has the opposite 
effect. Similarly, the carrying of the right eye of the stork inten- 
sifies wakefulness, and of the left eye, sleep. If both the eyes of 
the bird suntini (Hirundo rustica) are hung in a cot, the person 
entering the cot cannot sleep. The same is the case with a couch 
on which the eye of the swallow is hung. Memory can be 
sharpened by hanging the eye of the hoopoe on the body. Rather 
complicated is the cure of man’s sexual impotence: the right 
eye of the hyena steeped in vinegar for seven days must be 
placed under a stone in a ring, then the ring should be washed 
and the dirty water given to the patient to drink. Fever is cured 
by fumigating the patient with the eye of the bird sana, but the 
wearing of the right eye of the bear or the left eye of the rhino- 
ceros is also beneficial in continuous fever. Quartan ague is cured 
by wearing the eye of the rat or the right eye of the ichneumon 
or the weasel—whereas the wearing of their left eye makes 
quartan ague return. The wearing of the right eye of the rhino- 
ceros is beneficial in all the pains of the body, whereas in liver- 
pains the eye of the quail used as a collyrium is useful. Drowning 
can be prevented by carrying the eye of the stork while in watet. 
The eye of the she-wolf hung on the patient cures epilepsy, and 
both its eyes hung on a child will act as a prophylactic from 
epilepsy. The eye of the swallow rubbed into fine powder, mixed 
with jasmine-oil, and applied on a woman’s navel facilitates 
parturition. 

The use of the feathers, namely those of the Egyptian carrion- 
vulture and of the common vulture (vasr) as well as of the eagle, 
consists in driving away vermin in the case of the first, owls in 
the case of the second, and serpents in the case of the third, if 
any house or place is fumigated with them. If the feathers of the 
common vulture are worn by a woman in travail they give het 
a quick delivery. 

Many kinds of animal flesh have curative power. With two 
exceptions—intoxication being stopped by smelling fish and 
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disorders of the joints being cured by the flesh of the weasel used 
as a poultice—it is by eating it that animal flesh has beneficial 
properties as medicine. According to the article on the animal in 
general (a/-hayawan), the best kinds of flesh are, in order of their 
excellent qualities: the lamb that has not reached the extreme 
limit of young age; the calf that has not yet reached such limit; 
the castrated goat. And in the article on the grape-eating bird 
sidaniyya the opinion of Rufus concerning the quality of bird- 
flesh is referred to. This Roman author divided the birds into 
three classes: (a) the best are the wild birds rukh (the legendary 
roc), the blackbird shubrar, and the quail sumand; (b) of medium 
quality are the partridge, the francolin both large (tudru/) and 
small (¢ayhij), the species of turtle-dove shifnin and fakhita, and 
the young of the pigeon; (c) the quail and the lark are the least 
digestible of birds. 

Many kinds of animal flesh are aphrodisiacs: such as the flesh of 
the camel, of the mountain-sheep, of the francolins tudruj and 
tayhij, of the skink, of the large fish pat a/-hayd, of the male of the 
fowl—especially if eaten with onions and sesamum—of the 
starling, of all kinds of fish—especially the eel—of the grape- 
eating bird sédaniyya, of the castrated ram, of the summer-snipe 
titawa, of the sparrow, of the viper, of the lark, and of the plover 
karawan. The flesh of the pigeon, of the francolin, and of the 
sheep are beneficial in increasing seminal fluid and blood, and 
impotence is removed by eating the flesh of the hoopoe. The 
flesh of the francolin furthers easy urination, and that of the 
hare and of the hedgehog—the latter especially if it is salted— 
stops incontinence of urine, the hare-flesh also stopping flow of 
tears. In paralysis the flesh of the lion, of the beaver, and of the 
gazelle is beneficial. The flesh of the hare has purgative or 
diuretic effect, that of the gazelle removes flabbiness, that of the 
green woodpecker and of the horse removes wind, whereas the 
flesh of the lark, of the summer-snipe /ifawd, and of the small 
francolin sathaj are used as astringents. Ascites are driven out by 
the flesh of the frog. The flesh of the viper is a general pre- 
setvative from all kinds of diseases, and the best kind of fattening 
flesh is that of the goose, but it gives rise to flabbiness and 
phlegm. Madness and epilepsy are cured by eating the flesh of 
the jackal. Fever is stopped by the flesh of the francolin, and 
periodic chronic fever by that of the old cock; on the other hand, 
the flesh of the goose produces fever. Kidney-pains are cured by 
the flesh of the skink, of the pigeon, of the hedgehog, and of the 
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eel, the latter increasing kidney-fat. Bladder-stones are dissolved 
by eating the flesh of the quail sumand and of the mountain-goat, 
Secretion of humours are bound by the flesh of the sparrow, that 
of the kind jardra being also beneficial in piles. Colic is cured by 
the flesh of the serpent /arish, of the domestic cattle, of the gazelle, 
of the crow, and of the hoopoe; and in tremors from cold that of 
the domestic ass and of the old cock is beneficial. Diseases of 
the joint are cured by the flesh of the wild ass, of the dolphin, 
of the old cock, and of the quail sumdnd, and diseases of the 
tendons and muscles due to cold, as well as back-pains, by the 
flesh of the skink. In gout the flesh of the wild ass, in rigors and 
cramps that of the tortoise is beneficial. As to the skin-diseases, 
leprosy, boils and pimples are cured by the flesh of the fox, 
furunculosis by that of the goat, leprosy and wrinkles by that 
of the hedgehog, stings of serpents by that of the samm abras; the 
flesh of the frog is a depilatory; and thorns can be removed from 
the body by eating the flesh of the lizard. The flesh of the 
monkey is beneficial in elephantiasis, that of the hedgehog in 
phthisis, that of the crab in consumption. The flesh of the eel 
and of the male fowl give one a good voice, and that of the 
serpent and of the fish—especially if it is eaten with honey—a 
good sight. Poisons can be cured by the flesh of the sheep and 
of the panther, the latter being useful in poisons due to snakes 
and vipers. Giddiness is cured by the flesh of the bustard—but 
it is injurious to joints and in colic; insomnia by the flesh of the 
swallow, and madness and strabilious diseases by the flesh of the 
squirrel. In heart-palpitation the flesh of the bird zammaj is 
beneficial. Finally, the power of understanding is increased by 
the flesh of the francolin, of the mole-rat, of the male of the fowl, 
and of the lynx. 

The foot of the frog, hung on the patient, relieves gout. 

The fur of the fox is useful for fumigation. 

The ga// of many animals is beneficial, either itself or together 
with its bladder. It is extensively used for collyriums. Thus the 
gall of the goat-buck is beneficial in blindness and trichiasis, and 
also in removing the outgrowth of flesh called ###a; the gall of 
the hare, mixed with butter and woman’s milk, cures the opacity 
of the cornea and ulcers; the gall-bladder of the hippopotamus, 
bruised and mixed with honey, removes the black humours from 
the eye; the gall of the ichneumon, mixed with eye-white and 
used as a bandage, causes abundant flow of tears; if three styles 
ate dipped in the gall of the kite, and applied to one eye, the other 
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eye will be cured; the gall of the panther gives lustre to the eye 
and prevents the swelling of lachrymal glands; the gall of the male 
partridge cures eye-dropsy and, mixed with cummin-water, also 
nyctalopia; the gall of the vulture is beneficial in eye-dropsy, if 
smeared seven times on the eye. Deafness is stopped by putting 
in the ear a mixture of the galls of the goat and of the horned 
cattle, or the gall of the hedgehog mixed with rose-oil. The gall 
of the hedgehog is also useful as a depilatory; mixed with sulphur 
it cures vitiligo, and, in a drink, it is beneficial in elephantiasis, 
phthisis, and vehement and bloody diarrhoea; the gall of the 
hedgehog or of the ram cuts away woman’s flow of milk. The 
gall-bladder of the bear, tied on man’s right thigh is an aphro- 
disiac; on the other hand, the gall of the hyena, dried and drunk, 
is an antaphrodisiac. The gall of the bull, rubbed finely and 
drunk with vinegar and cold water, is beneficial in incontinence 
of urine. The use as an errhine of the gall of the partridge, mixed 
with jasmine-oil, is beneficial in high fever; of that of the hawk 
yuyu, maixed with hemseed-water, in headache; of that of the gall of 
the goat in dropsy. The gall of the kite, steeped and applied locally, 
cures insect-stings. The gall of the crane, applied locally, removes 
dandruff, and restores and blackens the hair on the eyebrow. 

Hair is used for medicaments either hung on the patient’s body 
or burnt and reduced to powder as a means of fumigation. If the 
hair of the domestic ass is hung on man’s thigh it is an aphro- 
disiac, provided the hair is pulled out at the time of the animal’s 
pairing. The hanging of black dog-hair on the patient cures 
epilepsy, and that of man’s hair, hemicrania. Blood flow is cured 
by camel-hair burnt and sprinkled locally, and inflamed wounds 
by the hair from the right thigh of a male hyena burnt and 
sprinkled with olive oil. The hair of the cattle burnt and drunk 
cures toothache; if it is drunk mixed with oxymedl it is beneficial 
in enlarged spleens, and, mixed with honey, in purulent pustules 
of the belly. Pregnancy is facilitated by tying the hair of the 
lzard waral on woman’s forearm; similarly, delivery is facilitated 
by man’s hair burnt and mixed with rose-water and placed on a 
woman’s head; and if a woman is fumigated with man’s hair she 
will be cured from all kinds of uterine pains. The local application 
of man’s hair mixed with vinegar is beneficial in dogbites. The 
fumigation of a house with the hair of the wild cow, of the 
horse, and of the panther drives away vermin and rats, that with 
lion-hair, beasts of prey, and that with the hair from the back of 
the hyena for seven days cures a sick child. 
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The heads of a few animals also have curative power, when 
they are hung on the patient’s body. Thus sleeping is prevented 
by putting the head of the bat under one’s head or by hanging 
that of the crab; with the latter animal it is only efficacious if the 
moon is visible, otherwise the effect is the contrary. The local 
application of the head of the bat is also beneficial, if it is mixed 
with jasmine-oil, in gout, hemiphlegia, tremors, swellings of the 
body, and asthma. Madness, epilepsy, and imbecility are cuted 
by tying on the head of a hedgehog cut with a sword with which 
no man has yet been killed. The head of the rat hung on one’s 
head cures also epilepsy and headache, that of the bird mus-har 
makes one merry, and that of the vulture facilitates quick 
delivery for a woman in travail. 

The hearts of some animals are beneficial either by wearing or 
by eating or drinking them. The heart of the bat if taken at the 
time of its sexual excitement and hung on the body, and that of 
the swallow reduced to fine powder and drunk, are aphrodisiacs, 
The heart of the lizard worn on the body, and that of the mule 
drunk, are contraceptives. Palpitation of the heart is facilitated 
by eating the heart of the lizard dabb, and that of the blackbird 
sumana softens the heart. Wakefulness is furthered by hanging 
the head of the bustard on one’s body, and memory is strengthened 
by the heart of the hoopoe either hung or eaten roasted with 
rue, and by that of the phoenix eaten. Quartan ague is cured by 
wearing the heart of the hedgehog, of the lizard birdhaun, of the 
serpent or of the viper. Stomach-ache is cured by wearing the 
heart of the bird ¢auram or gatqat. The heart of the rook is useful 
against thirst on a journey if it is reduced to powder and drunk. 

Heels are useful in just a few cases. The drinking of the heel 
of the he-goat rubbed fine is an aphrodisiac. The heel of the pig, 
reduced to powder and kneaded with honey, cures colic and 
flatulence of the stomach and the bowels for one drinking 4 
mithgal’s weight of it. 

The local application of the earth taken out of the o/e of the 
mole-rat, moistened with water, is suitable for gouty persons. 

Eating the honey of the bee facilitates urination. If it is mixed 
with some musk it is a collyrium in eye-dropsy. Smearing with 
it kills lice. Licking it is beneficial in mad dog-bites. When itis 
baked it is beneficial in poisoning and burning by a candle. 
Eating it also engenders sorrow and prevents sleepiness. 

The hoof of the domestic ass, made into a ring, protects its 
wearer from epilepsy; that of the horse, burnt into ashes and 
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mixed with olive oil, cures scrofulous glandular swellings of the 
neck; and that of the mule, burnt into ashes and mixed with 
myrtle-oil, is a hair-restorer. 

The horns of several mammals are used mostly by pounding 
them to powder or burning them to ashes. The horns of the 
bovine cattle pounded or of the wild cow burnt and in both 
cases mixed with the food of the patient are beneficial in quartan 
ague, and, mixed with his drinks, are aphrodisiacs. The local 
application of the ashes of the horns of the wild cow or of the 
bezoar-goat also cures carious teeth, those of the former animal 
taken as an errhine being, in addition, beneficial also in epistaxis, 
and those of the latter animal used as a dentifrice, also in 
biliousness. Moreover, the ashes of both the horns of the bovine 
cattle, mixed with vinegar and applied locally, make white 
leprosy disappear. Fatigue will vanish if the body is rubbed with 
the mixture of the ashes of the horns and the hoofs with clarified 
butter. Wearing part of a horn of the bezoar-goat prevents 
sleeping, whereas putting the crushed powder of the horns of 
the white goat under the head of the sleeper has the opposite 
efect. Finally, there is a bone jutting out of the head of the 
thinoceros; if it is taken in hand by a woman in travail her colic 
ot birth pangs will be alleviated, and if the juice trickling out of 
this bone is drunk it cures epilepsy. 

The sntestines are useful in two instances. The wearing of the 
intestines of the hoopoe is beneficial in flow of blood; if they are 
dried and mixed with sesame-oil and are locally applied for three 
days, they will blacken the hair and the beard. The yellow 
membrane on the intestines of the Egyptian carrion-vulture, 
dried, reduced to fine powder, and drunk with honey, is beneficial 
in all kinds of poison. 

A dirham’s weight from the kidney of the hedgehog, well-dried, 
pounded, and mixed with the broil of black chickpeas is bene- 
ficial in hard urination. The kidney of the ram, taken out with 
its vein, pressed in the sun, and mixed with jasmine-oil, is a 
hait-restorer. 

The gs have curative power in a few instances. The right 
fore-limb and the left hind-limb of the lizard ‘azd’a, if hung on 
4 person, are a strong aphrodisiac. Both the fore-paws of the 
weasel, hung on a woman, ate a contraceptive. Quartan fever 
is cured by hanging the right fore-limb and the left hind-limb 
of the lizard ‘azd’a in a black rug on the patient; and in inter- 
mittent fever the right leg of the hedgehog is beneficial, provided 
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that it is cut while the animal is alive and is put in a bit of 
cotton on the patient’s body without his or her knowledge of 
it. Incontinence of urine is cured by drinking the water in which 
the legs of the she-goat are washed. The claws of the hoopoe 
secure longevity for the wearer of them. Arthritis is cured by 
hanging the talons of the vulture on the patient’s body. The leg 
of the shrimp put in wine makes wine-bibbing hateful. 

The wearing of the upper 4p of the mole-rat cures quartan 
ague. 

The /vers of certain animals have curative power. Mostly 


they are eaten. The eating of the liver of the domestic ass on an. 


empty stomach, roasted and steeped in vinegar, or fumigation 
with the liver of the crocodile, cures epilepsy. The liver of the 
Egyptian carrion-vulture, reduced to fine powder, mixed with 
water, and drunk three times a day for three consecutive days, is 
beneficial in madness. The swallowing of half a mithqal’s weight 
from the liver of the partridge, while it is warm, cures fright, 
Paralysis and colic are stopped instantly by drinking the dried 
liver of the pig; the eating or drinking of the same is also bene- 
ficial in stings or bites of vermin, especially of snakes. The liver 
of the common vulture, baked, burnt, and drunk, is an aphro- 
disiac. Flow of blood and wounds are checked by sprinkling 
with the dried and pounded liver of the large fish Dat a/-hayd. 
Liver-pain is cured by eating the fresh liver of the frog or the 
wolf, spleen-pain by drinking a mithgal’s weight from the liver 
of the fox, and ear-pain by dropping into the painful ear the 
exudation of the liver of the he-goat, after it is cut open. The 
liver of the crow, used as a collyrium, cures dimness of sight. 
The liver of the lizard sdmm abras relieves tooth-ache, whereas 
the fresh liver of the he-goat provides a good dentifrice. 

The /ungs of the fox, rubbed fine, and drunk, are beneficial for 
wind. 

As a matter of course, the male organs of many mammals ate 
used for aphrodisiacs; thus the eating of a dirham’s weight from 
the male organ of the calf or the slow sipping of the same 
quantity reduced to powder and sprinkled on a half-boiled egg; 
the hanging of the male organ of the dog, in a well-dried state, 
on the thigh; the drinking of the dried and pounded male organ 
of the bezoar-goat; the eating by a man of two danags’ weight 
from the dried male organ of the hyena; and the eating or thelocal 
application of the roasted male organ of the wolf. On the other 
hand, the drinking by a woman, without knowing it, of the male 
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organ of the hyena, dried and pounded, is an antaphrodisiac. 
In difficult urination and pains of the urinary bladder the drinking 
of the broth made by the boiling of the male organ of the ichneu- 
mon or the panther is beneficial. Bladder-stones are dissolved by 
drinking the blood of the male organ of the bezoar-goat. Tooth- 
ache is cured by drinking the burnt and pounded male organ 
of the calf; the same drink, mixed with oxymel, also cures the 
enlargement of spleen. The male organ of the fox, tied on the 
patient’s head, is beneficial in hemicrania. 

In a few cases the marrow of animals has curative power. For 
kidney-pains and difficult micturition the drinking on an empty 
stomach or in a hot vapour-bath of the marrow of the wild cat, 
dissolved in the juice of the rocket-plant (eruca) and warmed over 
fire is an excellent remedy. The marrow of the crane, rubbed 
together with Spanish flies (Cantharides), is a depilatory. Carrying 
the marrow of the bezoar-goat in a bit of rag is beneficial in 
woman’s flow of blood. The use as a collyrium of the dried and 
tubbed marrow of the hawk y#’yu, mixed with sugar candy and 
the excrement of the lizard dabb, is beneficial in the whiteness of 
eye. 

Milk is, of course, an excellent remedy for a number of 
diseases. The milk of the domestic ass, applied locally, is an 
aphrodisiac. The drinking of woman’s milk mixed with honey 
dissolves bladder-stones. Otherwise woman’s milk is used as a 
collyrium: mixed with sugar-candy, it is beneficial in the opacity 
of cornea. The eyes of a blue-eyed infant will blacken if it is 
suckled by an Ethiopian woman for forty days; a black Ethiopian 
woman’s milk, mixed with arcocolla, cures inflamed eyes, and, 
mixed with jasmine-oil and used as an errhine, it cures facial 
palsy and hemiphlegia; a black girl’s milk, mixed with saffron 
and quince-juice, cures an aching or an opaque eye. 

The moisture of the khunfasd used as a collyrium sharpens sight, 
clears away the dimness of the eye, removes opacity or whiteness 
in the eye, and is highly beneficial in pterigium (film on the eye). 

The musk of the gazelle used as a collyrium strengthens sight 
and clears the whiteness of the eye. It also strengthens the 
heart, being useful in its palpitation, and the brain. It is also 
useful as an antidote for poisons, but brings about yellow 
countenance. 

Fumigation with the nai/ of the hedgehog, taken from its 
tight leg, cures fever. 

The navel-string of the infant is useful for a woman because if 
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she ties it round her arm as soon as it is cut off, she will be 
relieved from any illness she is suffering from. He who wears 
part of it placed under a stone in a ring, will be relieved from 
colic. 

The nest of the swallow is beneficial as a diuretic if the clay 
is taken out of it and is mixed with water. 

Both the pa/ms of the dolphin hung on a person dispel fear 
from him. 

The rennet of the hare cures cancer if it is painted on. Ifa 
woman drinks the rennet of a male hare she will give birth to 
a boy; if she drinks the rennet of a female hare, to a girl. IE it 
is drunk with vinegar, it is beneficial in viper poisons. If a 
bean’s weight of it is drunk, it cures even a very grave quartan 
ague; a dirham’s weight drunk facilitates easy delivery and causes 
the miscarriage of embryos; if it is mixed with marshmallow 
and placed on a thorn or an arrow in the body, it will extract it 
easily. 

Man’s semen cures several diseases. If applied locally, it is 
beneficial in vitiligo, leuce, leprosy, and ringworm. In a dried 
state and mixed with powdered rue it cures itch, and, mixed with 
honey and smeared outside of the throat, also quinsy. 

Skins are beneficial in a large number of diseases. Tying the 
forehead-skin of the domestic ass on a boy’s body is a remedy for 
fright, whereas hanging a bit of the skin of the bear on a bad 
boy cures his bad temper. Inflammatory swellings are cured by 
the local application of the skin of the hippopotamus, warts by 
eating a dough kneaded with pounded slough and three dates, 
pustules by sitting on a tiger’s skin, and haemorrhoids by sitting 
continually on a panther’s skin. Piles have several cures by 
means of skins; they are cured by fumigation with elephant- 
skin; by fumigation with a mixture of fried slough, caper-root 
bark, long birth-wort, and anacardium or with a mixture of 
slough and reddish-tinged bdellium; or by sitting on weasel- 
skin. Slough, burnt, kneaded with olive oil, and applied locally, 
also cures carious cavities of the teeth; and gargling with cooked 
viper-skin is also useful for the same purpose. If slough is 
pounded fine together with its head, it provides a good hait- 
restorer. Viper-skin, rubbed fine with earth and worn as 4 
collyrium, cures dimness of sight. Cancer is cured within three 
days by the local application of burnt hippopotamus-skin mixed 
with pulse-flour. Gout is cured either by the local application of 
the skin of the chaetodon or by sitting on lion’s skin, shivering 
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ague by a piece of elephant-skin tied on the patient’s body, 
cramps by sleeping on elephant-skin, and colic by sitting con- 
tinually on wolf-skin. The skins of all the sorts of lizard are 
useful: that of the Jirdhaun, burnt into ashes which are then 
tubbed over the body, is beneficial as an anaesthetic in cuts and 
stripes; that of the sdmm abras makes hernia vanish; that of the 
yaral, burnt and mixed with oil-skim, cures torpidity of members ; 
drinking honey from a receptacle made of the skin of the dabb 
has an aphrodisiac effect. Epilepsy is cured by wearing a bit of 
lion-skin with its hair on it; however, this is only useful if the 
disease had been acquired before puberty, but it is of no use if 
the disease attacks after puberty. 

“Love-sickness”’ is cured, according to an ancient recipe going 
back to Socrates, by rolling about in the s/eeping-place of a he- 
mule or a she-mule, according to the object of love being a 
male or a female. 

Man’s spitt/e is useful in bites and stings of venomous reptiles 
and insects as well as in warts and ringworms, should it be 
applied to the part of body before the patient eats anything. The 
spittle of a fasting person, moreover, drives worms out of one’s 
eat, and, mixed with birthwort, cures piles. 

The eating or, still better, the drinking of the sp/een of the 
hedgehog, in the former case, roasted, in the latter, mixed with 
honey, cures spleen-ache. Wearing the spleen of the cat by a 
menstruating woman stops menstruation; wearing the spleen of 
the crow is an aphrodisiac for men. Cutting and hanging the 
spleen of a he-goat in the dwelling of a patient suffering from 
hypertrophy of the spleen cures his illness. 

The stomachs of some birds, i.e. their gizzards, have curative 
power. The wearing of the stone which is supposed to be in the 
stomach of the bustard, cures diarrhoea. The use of the stomach 
of the pigeon gafd as a collyrium prevents the formation of 
cataracts if it is used at the commencement of the illness. 

The sweat of the horse, smeared on the pubes or the armpits of 
achild, is a depilatory. It is a deadly poison for beasts of prey 
of serpents. The sweat of man, kneaded with the dust of a 
millstone and smeared on an inflamed breast, cures it. It is also 
beneficial in stagnation of milk in the udder and the breast, and 
matures milk after parturition. The sweat of a woman, smeared 
on an itch, cures it. The sweat of the mule, soaked in a bit of 
cotton and used as a pessary, is a potent contraceptive. 

The long feathers of the ¢ai/ of the domestic cock, plucked at 
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the time of his treading a hen and put in a hot bath, lends an 
aphrodisiac effect to that bath. A similar effect can be brought 
about by tying on the tail-end of the male tortoise when it is in 
heat. The hanging of the tail of the hoopoe on the patient stops 
haemorrhage. Finally, according to a tradition of the prophet 
Muhammad, the prophet recommended an efficacious remedy for 
the sweating of women: the tail of a black, medium-sized 
Arabian ram should be cut into three parts and melted, and the 
clarified fat should be drunk for three days, one part early each day, 

The festicles of several male animals, either carried about or 
eaten by the patient, are useful mainly in sexual life and diseases 
of the belly. Aphrodisiacs are: the drinking of the testicle of the 
calf in a dried and burnt state, the hanging on one’s left arm the 
testicle of the domestic cock, drinking a dirham’s weight of the 
testicle of the fox. Sterility is cured by eating the roasted testicle 
of the domestic cock. The eating of the roasted testicle of the 
gander by a man is recommended as a means of pregnancy fot 
his wife. The eating of the roasted testicle of the ram is useful in 
incontinence of urine. Several diseases of the belly, such as 
colic, gripes, piles, dysentery, uterus-pains, are cured by drinking 
a mixture consisting of dried and powdered lion’s testicle salted 
with red borax and mastiche, and barley or wheat gruel; for 
colic and diarrhoea the drinking of the stone supposed to be in 
the testicle of the gander is also useful. The testicle of the wolf, 
drunk with hot water and honey, cures pleurisy; if it is split and 
salted with Zataria multiflora and a mithgal’s weight of it is drunk 
with the water of the eruca or rocket, it is beneficial in back- 
pains. A swelling near the ear is cured by rubbing on it the 
testicle of the fox; the same, tied on the body of the boy secures 
for him painless cutting of his teeth. Venomous bites are cured 
by smearing on them the testicle of the hare or of the beavet. 
The castoreum found in the castorsacks of the beaver is 4 
particularly valuable medicine, warming cold limbs and drying 
up moisture of the body. Therefore, it is beneficial in all cold and 
moist diseases affecting the lungs and the brain, and has no 
deleterious effects on any part of the body. It cures chronic 
deafness and especially ear-rheumatism. It cures scorpion-stings. 
Warmed up with oil it is beneficial in epilepsy, paralysis, 
flaccidity of the limbs, and chronic gout. If it is drunk it is an 
antidote for all kinds of cold poisons both animal and vegetal, 
especially for opium poisoning. It is also beneficial in heart 
palpitation arising from cold. 
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The continual eating of the tongue of the goose cures incon- 
tinence of urine; that of the tongue of the rook takes away thirst, 
even in the midst of summer; and that of the tongue of the parrot 
makes one’s speech fluent and flowing. 

Teeth have curative power by wearing them on the patient’s 
body. The only exception is a remedy for an easy cutting of 
children’s teeth: the canine tooth of the bear should be thrown 
into the milk of a suckling woman and that milk should be given 
to drink to the child. Easy cutting of teeth can also be facilitated 
by wearing the tooth of the horse. Tooth-ache can be cured by 
weating the tooth of the hare or of the hyena—the latter tied 
on the arm—or of a dead person, or by hanging on the body the 
left fang of the viper. The easy falling out of teeth can be 
facilitated by wearing the tooth of the dog. The wearing of one 
of the right-side teeth of the crocodile is an aphrodisiac, whereas 
the first of its left-side teeth is beneficial in tremors. The tooth 
of an infant fallen out in its first year or its first tooth falling out 
or the tooth of the viper, either of them hung on a woman’s 
body, are contraceptives. The tooth of a first-born male child 
placed under a stone in a gold or silver ring is beneficial in colic 
for the wearer of the ring. The tooth of the hippopotamus cures 
belly-aches due to indigestion or overfeeding. Convulsions of 
a boy are cured by the tying on the tooth of the fox. In jaundice 
the tooth of the dog is beneficial. Quartan ague is cured by 
wearing the fang of the serpent taken out while it is alive. Tying 
on one’s arm the tooth of the hyena restores memory. The bites 
of mad dogs are cured by wearing the canine tooth of the dog. 
Snoring can be checked by placing the tooth of the horse under 
one’s head. Finally, here is a veterinary remedy: the restiveness 
of the horse is cured by rubbing on its teeth some squill reduced 
to powder. 

Urine is especially useful in skin-diseases. Warts are cured by 
smearing the urine of the dog on them; itch, by smearing on the 
utine of the goat, boiled and mixed with sugar; ulcer, by 
smearing on human urine or a boy’s urine, the latter mixed with 
vine-ashes; white leprosy and leuce, by drinking the urine of a 
boy under 20; dog-bites, by smearing on human urine; stings of 
venomous animals, bites of monkeys, or men, by drinking human 
utine; and wound-bleeding, by smearing on fresh human urine 
with or without the admixture of vine-ashes. The drinking of the 
utine of the he-camel is beneficial in restoring sobriety, its local 

application in liver-swelling or liver-inflammation, and as an 
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aphrodisiac. Recommended contraceptives are: the drinking of 
the urine of the elephant without the knowledge of the woman, 
or the smearing on the urine of the lynx, or the drinking of 
30 dirhams weight from the urine of the mule. Urine is also 
useful in eye-diseases: the drinking for three days of the urine 
of the hedgehog, mixed with vine-ashes, cures eye-ache; the use 
as a collyrium of the urine of a boy under the age of puberty 
cures inflamed eyes; and whiteness of the eye is cured by a so- 
called “valuable essence” consisting of boiled human urine 
mixed with common salt and saffron, and applied locally. Gout 
is cured by boiled human urine, smeared on the foot. Finally, 
the local application of the urine of a boy under 20 is beneficial 
in the gripes of the camel. 

The use of the o0/ of the sheep stops pregnancy if the woman 
wraps herself into it; if it is used as a pessary, the woman will 
not conceive. 

If the young one of the stork is killed and smeared on the body 
of one suffering from elephantiasis, it will be beneficial to him. 

Apart from the chapters on medical properties, there are two 
digressions of medical interest in ad-Damiri’s Kitab hayat al- 
hayawan. 

In the article a/-‘ifrit (the legendary demon) a separate section! 
is devoted to the beneficial effects of a hot bath with lime. It 
opens the pores; relieves the flabbiness of the skin; removes 
wind; protects the constitution from diarrhoea and moisture; 
clears the body from dust and perspiration; cures itching and 
fatigue; renders the body soft; helps digestion; prepares the 
body to receive nourishment; renders contracted and shrivelled 
limbs active and brisk; causes catarrh and rheumatism to become 
ripe; is beneficial in quotidian fever, hectic fever, quartan ague, 
and phlegmatic discharges after they have become ripe. How- 
ever, it has some injurious effects also: it facilitates flabbiness in 
weak limbs; depresses the body; reduces the internal heat; 
weakens limbs and muscles; decreases the sexual power. The 
ptoper time for taking a hot bath is after exercise and before a 
meal, except in the case of those who suffer from exhaustion and 
ate subject to an excessive secretion of the bile. In coming out of 
a hot bathroom first a dressing-room is to be entered gradually, 
and the bather is to cover himself thoroughly with clean and 
fumigated clothes, and to avoid women for a whole day and 
night. Sexual intercourse in a hot bath is disapproved as giving 

1 See Kitab hayat al-hayawan al-kubra, ed. cit. 11, p. 109, ll. 11-24. 
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tise to dropsy and other serious diseases. It is also disapproved 
of to drink cold water after hot and sweet food, or fatigue or 
sexual intercourse or a hot bath or a meal. The application of 
lime before a hot bath is a prophylactic against leprosy, the 
washing of both the feet with cold water in summer is a pro- 
phylactic against gout, and urinating into a hot bath in the 
standing posture in winter is more useful than drinking medi- 
cines—according to al-Ghazali in his [pyd ‘uhim ad-din. Rubbing 
one’s back against the wall of the bath is disapproved. Finally, 
several methods of applying the lime are described after al- 
Ghazali, al-Qazwini, and Fakhraddin ar-R4zi. 

In the article a/-fab/ (the stallion) a separate section! is devoted 
to describing the qualities of milk. Yiinus states that all kinds of 
milk are moderate in their qualities, and ar-R4zi states that sweet 
milk is hot in its nature. The best is that of a young sheep: it is 
beneficial to the chest and the lungs but injurious to persons 
suffering from fevers; it is highly nourishing and suitable for 
persons with moderate temperaments and young boys. The best 
time for its use is spring. As to sour milk, it is cold and damp, 
the best kind being that which contains much butter; it is useful 
for quenching thirst but is injurious to the teeth and the gums— 
however, the injurious effects may be warded off by gargling the 
mouth with honey-water. It produces good humour and is suit- 
able for persons with moderate temperaments and boys, and the 
best time for its use is in the early part of summer. It is to be 
preferred to take milk forty days after the birth of a young one, 
but the period varies according to its state. As to milk cooked 
with wheat or rice, it suits persons of hot temperaments; the 
same is the case with milk out of which its butter and essence 
ate extracted. If a heated stone is thrown into milk, so that its 
essence passes away, it will be useful in diarrhoea. If milk, the 
coarseness of which is removed by means of rennet, is mixed 
with oxymel made with sugar, it will be beneficial in itches. The 
milk of the she-ass is beneficial in consumption and hectic fever, 
while that of the milch-camel, mixed with its urine, is beneficial 
indropsy. Milk that has become thick is good for cold tempera- 
ments, restraining the flow of the humours, and produces coarse 
humour, coryza, and kidney-stones. 


1 Ibid. 11, p. 178, ll. 9-18. 
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Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xxvi. 1955. Pp. 570+74 (in Hebrew) + 
Index to vols. 1-xxv. (Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Price: $3.00.) 


Vol. xxvi of H.U.C.A. contains fifteen articles which deal with many branches 
of Jewish learning. Lack of space excludes the possibility of discussing them 
all. The longest and perhaps the most stimulating article on Biblical Litera- 
ture is the one on “Homer and the Bible” by Professor C. H. Gordon. He 
seeks to establish the kinship of early Greece and the ancient Near East, with 
Ugarit providing the link between Israel and Hellas. A broad outline of the 
historical and geographical factors which form the background of East 
Mediterranean civilization is presented with scholarly lucidity. Sociological, 
archaeological, legal, literary and anthropological data are drawn upon to 
illustrate the inner coherence of the legacy of the second millennium 3.c. 
Parallels between the Ugaritic, Biblical and Homeric epics are enumerated in 
more than 150 sections and subdivided under the headings of Society, War, 
Gods, Religion and Ritual, Style and Idiom. Striking similarities between 
East Mediterranean literatures emerge, whether reference is made to the 
inextricable combination of narrative and genealogy, to the occurrence of 
two names for one person, or to the motif of recovering the stolen wife. 
Stylistic peculiarities and repetitions of this kind are no longer considered as 
bad editing or as due to different sources, but are ascribed to a common 
pattern of story-telling and to a specific interest of the audience in certain 
themes. Other scholars have made similar observations in recent years, but 
nowhere do we find such a comprehensive summary extended to principle and 
detail. In a few sections, mainly in paragraphs 8 and 124, Gordon expresses 
his awareness of some fundamental differences between Ugaritic, Hebrew and 
Greek literature, yet it seems to the reviewer that oneness is still overstressed 
at the cost of manifest diversities. One or two examples must suffice to 
illustrate his methodological reservations. It is true that “deception has a 
reputable place in the mores of the epic”’, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Pentateuch has its own subtle way of showing its disapproval of what is 
morally objectionable. Jacob’s betrayal of Esau, for instance, is punished by 
exile and by Laban’s substitution of Leah for Rachel. The form of Leah’s 
disguise is almost parallel to that of Jacob. He thus experiences a retribution 
which closely resembles the biblical legal concept of an eye for an eye. 
Moreover, Isaac does not hesitate to say of his son that “he came with guile”. 
If in the end Jacob is found worthy to wear the mantle of his fathers, it is not 
only the result of charismatic election, but also the “‘reward” for a capacity to 
answer the challenge of visions and vicissitudes. It is again true that “the 
desire for the continuation of the hero’s line is a basic theme both in the 
Ugaritic epic and in the Patriarchal narratives”. Yet what a gulf is there be- 
tween the motives of Daniel in the Tale of Aqhat and those of Abraham in 
Genesis? In the Tale of Aghat,! a son is prayed for “‘to drive off attacks from 


1 IT am quoting in abbreviated form from H. L. Ginsberg’s translation in 
J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 1950), p. 150. 
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his father’s abode, to take him by the hand when he is drunk, to plaster his 
roof when it leaks, to water his clothes when they are soiled.” On the other 
hand, Gen. xviii. 18 f. reads thus: “And Abraham shall surely become a 
great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in 
him. For I have known him so that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the way of the Lord to do righteous- 
ness and justice.”! A comparison between the two texts speaks for itself, 
even if a late Uberarbeitung of the passage in Genesis is to be presupposed. 

Dr Sandmel’s article on ‘“‘Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of Concep- 
tions of Abraham in Jewish Literature. Part II” forms a notable contribu- 
tion to Hellenistic studies. The background against which Philo’s originality 
comes to the fore is carefully analysed. Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha show 
closer affinities to Rabbinic concepts than to those of Philo. Jubilees, for 
instance, describes Abraham as observing the three festivals and the dietary 
laws, though he is not yet portrayed as a central figure. Hellenistic Jewish 
fragments have different tendencies, mainly of an apologetic nature. They 
agree, for example, that Abraham knew astrology, but the significance of this 
accomplishment extends beyond the Jews. He instructed other people in the 
wisdom he had gained. Josephus does not exhibit a coherent conception of 
Abraham either. The patriarch “‘is dressed in the garb of a Greek philosopher, 
but one gets no insight into what kind of philosopher he is”. Though there 
are midrashic traits in Josephus’ portrayal of Abraham, one finds no mention 
of his relationship to the laws of the Torah. The Rabbis project their ideals to 
the time of Abraham. He thus learns ha/akhoth, offers sacrifices at the site of the 
Temple, prays the statutory prayers, and fulfils all commandments of the 
Written and Oral Law. 

According to Philo on the other hand, ‘“‘Abraham was himself a law and an 
unwritten statute” rather than the first to obey it. Such an approach is as 
inherently Greek as it is alien to normative Judaism. However much Philo 
expresses his concern for the practical observance of the Law, he relegates it, 
as a copy, to a secondary position. That this copy is the best possible and in 
conformity with the Law of Nature, does not alter the structure of his reason- 
ing. Allegorical and literal exegesis serve him to show only the spiritual 
development of Abraham. He becomes the stoic ideal of a philosopher- 
king, who after abandoning astrology in favour of true wisdom, finds his 
peace through self-control and moderation. The essential religiosity of Philo 
thus differs from that of the Rabbis as much as “‘their” Abraham from “his”. 
His exegises is based on the Septuagint, theirs on the Hebrew Bible, his is 
single-minded, theirs coloured by many individual interpreters, his is philo- 
sophical, theirs popular. These observations are supported by a detailed 
comparison between various passages which have hitherto been considered as 
proof for Philo’s dependence on the Rabbis. Especially L. Ginzberg and 
Wolfson are taken to task for their conclusions. On the whole Dr Sandmel’s 
arguments are convincing. There are, however, some Philonic comments 
which require further investigation. Gen. xv. 11 for instance reads as follows 
in the M.T.: “And the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, and 
Abram drove them away” (wa-yashebh otham). Philo interprets the passage in 
conformity with his allegorical method. The birds stand for passions, and 


™ Cf. also Gen. xv. 1-6, 17; xxii. 17 ff. and related passages. 
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Abram restrains these passions as a chairman would restrain a turbulent 
meeting. It seems at first glance, as if Philo relied on the Septuagint only, 
whose rendering presupposes wa-yeshebh ittam in the Hebrew. On the other 
hand, the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah ad /ocum' implies a kind of ’a/ tigre inter- 
pretation (wa-yashobh or wa-yeshebh pro wa-yashebh) which is similar to that of 
the Septuagint and Philo. According to R. Asi, Abram’s repentance prevailed 
over the birds, according to R. Azariah, God said to Abram: “Ata time when 
your descendants will be carcasses without veins and bones, your merit will 
stand by them.” It is, of course, possible that the Greek reading had come to 
the knowledge of the Rabbis and that they transformed the straightforward 
meaning of the Hebrew text accordingly. Yet an early Alexandrian ’a/ tigre 
midrash need not be ruled out, even if Philo’s stoicism would still form a 
contrast to the religious or national colouring of Rabbinic exegesis. 

In the field of Rabbinic literature Professor N. Z. Roth contributes a brief 
Hebrew introduction to a MS. called Sefer Malweh we-Loweh, which he 
publishes for the first time. Couched in the style of Maimonides’ Mishneh 
Thorah, it is a parody, meant to enhance merrymaking among the learned on 
Purim. At the same time it constitutes a very important source for the 
economic and social history of the Jews in Italy and elsewhere, as it deals with 
moneylending to Gentiles. Incidentally one can learn more rea/ia about the 
management of loan-banks, their owners and employees, the keeping of 
accounts, the form of receipts, the examination, exchange and redeeming 
of pledges, security measures, the rate of interest and Jewish-Gentile rela- 
tionships, than in most Rabbinical sources put together. The literary form of 
the pamphlet is hardly touched upon, though a comparison with the relevant 
parts of Massekheth Purim by Kalonymos b. Kalonymos (fourteenth century), 
would have yielded interesting results. To judge from the elegance, wit and 
great talmudic learning of the author, and also from the description of pledges, 
the date of the compilation of the parody could hardly be later than the first 
part of the sixteenth century. After that time the establishment of the montes 
pietatis and persecutions made moneylending a very precarious occupation. 
Professor Roth suggests the seventeenth century as the approximate period 
in which the work was written. 

The editors are to be congratulated on an exceptionally valuable and 
stimulating volume. S$. STEIN 


E. RoBertson and M. WALLENSTEIN (eds.), Melilah, A Volume of Studies, Vv. 
(In Hebrew.) 1955. Pp. xviii+264. (Manchester University Press. Price: 


305.) 


It is no easy task to give a full idea in the small space at our disposal of such 
rich content as that of the publication here reviewed, a compact volume of 
264 pages which, following the line firmly marked out by the four previous 
volumes,? constitutes a very lavish contribution to Hebrew studies in 


1 Cf. also the Targum Jonathan ad locum, and L. Prijs, Juidische Tradition in 
der Septuaginta (Leiden, 1948), p. 73; for other ’a/ tigre interpretations in the 
Septuagint, cf. sbid. pp. 35-45. 

2 See the information published by the present reviewer in Sefarad xi 
(1952), 417-19, XIII (1953), 422-8, xv (1955), 476-8. 
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general. This last qualification is as fitting as could be, for a brief glance at the 
index shows that the editors have assembled in this volume seventeen articles 
covering the most varied aspects of present-day Hebrew studies, from Semitics 
to modern Hebrew literature, including Biblical history, the text of the Bible, 
the Dead Sea manuscripts, Geniza research, medieval Judaism, rabbinic 
literature, medieval and Karaitic literature. We will therefore confine our- 
selves to giving a brief idea of the subjects covered. 

In the Semitic field, J. Gray brings to light affinities in structure, morpho- 
logy and phonology between Ugaritic and Arabic; this last language often 
provides the key for interpreting the former, to a greater extent than do other 
western Semitic languages and, naturally, far more than Accadian, contrary to 
the affirmations of some philologists. 

Biblical history is the subject of a paper by E. Robertson, in which he 
studies the division of the Israelite monarchy into two kingdoms, its deciding 
factors from the ancient antagonism between Judah and Ephraim, and the 
endeavour implicit in the work of the Prophets to reunite North and South 
by going back to the “‘All Israel” law consisting of the Torah, completed in 
the time of Samuel, together with Deuteronomy. 

Biblical text problems are elucidated by A. Rubinstein and R. Edelmann. 
The former surveys Sadael’s exegesis of the Book of Isaiah in the light of the 
D.S.I.*; sometimes, but not always, the latter provides confirmation. The 
other author gives us a useful classification of the manuscripts of the Arabic 
versions of the Pentateuch, and describes their diverse tradition. 

H. H. Rowley’s collaboration in this volume of Me/i/ah brings an increment 
to the copious bibliography of the Dead Sea manuscripts and to the long 
series of his own writings on this subject. With the discernment to which we 
are accustomed from this writer, he studies the problem of the origin of the 
rolls, recapitulating his point of view as set forth in books and reviews; 
archaeology and palaeography provide sufficient data for affirming that they 
were written at the end of the second century B.c. and deposited towards the 
end of the first century A.D. 

Geniza studies are brilliantly represented by a stimulating posthumous 
work by M. Zulay, whose death, an irreparable loss to piyyut research, co- 
incided with the printing of this volume. Here he studies and publishes for 
the first time two Geniza piyyutim, and deduces therefrom, against Zeitlin, 
that some bold statements in his text cannot be merely allegorical and that 
they therefore prove that Hillel and Shammai were brothers. It is also the 
tich material of the Geniza that has enabled S. M. Stern to publish here a new 
and extensive fragment of the Sefer ha-Galuy of Sa‘adyah Gaon, which com- 
pletes the picture of this work, of which our knowledge has been slowly 
broadening since the publication of the Preface by Harkavy. 

In the field of rabbinic literature the reader will find an inspiring exegesis 
by I. Wartski of expressions, hitherto not fully understood, from the mid- 

tashic language, and a study by A. A. Akaviah on the Beraitha de-Semuel, 
ch. v of which he deems to have been composed in the year A.D. 777. 

An interesting contribution to historical knowledge of Jewish life in 
Babylonia comes from L. Jacobs, who with good use of sources draws a vivid 
Picture of the economic situation of the Babylonian Jews. 

As for Hebrew studies of a more particularly medieval kind, Meli/ah offers 
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the work of M. Wallenstein, a reconstruction of a yoser by Samuel III with a 
commentary, the paytan of the tenth and eleventh centuries, particularly 
interesting in relation to the problems raised by the Dead Sea hymns; and an 
article by G. Vajda on the thought of the Jewish-Arabic philosopher Mogeh 
ben Yosef ha-Levi. 

By way of transition to modern times there are articles by B. Lewis, who on 
the basis of a responsum by Samuel of Medina, throws light on the sixteenth- 
century litigation between the Jews of Constantinople and the heirs of an 
anonymous doctor; and the article of C. Roth, a notable contribution to the 
study of Karaitic liturgical poetry, hitherto clearly neglected, in which he 
publishes a series of funeral poems by Egyptian Karaites, written apparently 
in the seventeenth century. 

This extensive journey through every epoch of Hebrew history and litera- 
ture ends with C. Rabin’s studies of the Breslau dramatic school, writers of 
the Haskalah, post-Meassef period; J. Haezrahi’s study of the ‘“Toledot 
Sadael” or autobiography of Luzzatto; and J. Heller’s fine analysis of the 
mentality of Ahad Haam. 

This rapid descriptive sketch will suffice to show that the up-to-date 
Hebraist cannot neglect to read Me/i/ah, a collection of studies that by virtue 
of its wise selection, the purity of its modern Hebrew and a fine and careful 
typography (now that the initial and understandable difficulties of Vol. 1 
have been overcome) constitutes a fruitful contribution to our studies, which 
we owe to Manchester scholars in Semitics and to the magnanimous patrons 
who by their financial help have made this possible! ¥F. PEREZ CASTRO 


H. Franxrort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient. (Pelican 
History of Art series.) 1954. Pp. xxvi+280+192 plates. (Penguin Press, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. Price: $8.50 and 42s.) 


The death on 15 July 1954, of Henri Frankfort, who passed away in the prime 
of life—he was only fifty-seven years old—was deeply and unanimously 
lamented by all specialists and friends of the ancient Near East. Hence when, 
in a short Preface, the Editor of the collection declares that the volume which 
bears his name, and which left the press too late for him to see, is a monu- 
ment erected to the man and the scholar, we can only subscribe to this 
dedication. We may add that with this volume we receive the last message of 
one of the best orientalists of our century, and it is undoubtedly because of 
this that it moves us while instructing us. 

As Frankfort writes at the beginning of his Introduction: “Strictly 
speaking, the history of the art of the ancient Near East has never been 
written.” Not that numerous writers had not been interested in the subject 
for a long time. The work of Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire del’ Art dans |’ Anti- 
quité (1884-90), was one of the first attempts at the systematization of 
archaeological, artistic and architectural knowledge, at a time when no one 
suspected what would come to light from all sides and with such increasing 
tempo that books were already out of date almost as soon as they appeared. 
From 1947 to 1953 Frankfort worked on this synthesis, utilizing material the 
greater part of which had remained unknown for twenty-five years, and 


1 Translated from Spanish by Professor J. W. Rees. 
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much of which came from his own operations in Iraq, in that astonishingly 
tich region of Diyala, and on Assyrian territory, where the Oriental Institute 
of Chicago had taken the place of P. E. Botta and of Victor Place in Khorsabad. 
In 1954 Frankfort could have the certainty that all that was at that time 
listed in the museums of the whole world or in special collections, and which 
concerned the art of the ancient Near East, had been examined by him, and 
that everything essential had been utilized. The programme was indeed a vast 
one: to incorporate in a single volume such rich material, and that not alone 
from Mesopotamia, but also from the “peripheral regions”, Asia Minor, 
Syria-Phoenicia, Iran. Frankfort carried out the programme, but at the cost 
of having to deal with the Hittites, for example, in twenty-one pages, with 
Iran in thirty pages (three millennia of history!), and even to make regrettable 
ibtidgement of the Mesopotamian material, where the Neo-Babylonians had 
to be content with three pages! The author cannot be reproached for this, 
however, and in spite of these limitations he has carried through this sour 
ke force successfully. 
The plan adopted in the presentation appears to us excellent: a synthetic 
text without a note at the foot of the page, all references and justifications of 
the expositions having been collected at the end of the volume (pp. 235-67). 
Thus he has been able to reduce the bibliography (pp. 269 f.), since all works 
used, or worthy of consultation, have already been quoted in the “‘ Notes”. 
These latter are of the highest value, and testify to the enormous erudition of 
Frankfort, who has succeeded in harmonizing the mastery of the archaeo- 
logical material—with all that this implies—with an equal mastery of the 
discussions in published works, two tasks which he knew well how to 
combine. 
The layout of the book is based on regions, and within each section the 
treatment is chronological. This is a logical arrangement. The first part is 
devoted to Mesopotamia (pp. 1-108), the cultural evolution of which is re- 
taced according to the great periods: “‘protoliterate” (3500-3000 B.C.)— 
Frankfort holds by this appellation, which is far from being generally 
acepted—‘‘early dynastic” (3000-2340), Accadian (2340-2180), Neo- 
Sumerian (2125-2025), dealt with in the same chapter as the Isin, Larsa, and 
bubylonian periods (2025-1594). Then we pass on to the Kassites (1600- 
100) and to the Assyrians, where two periods are distinguished, 1350-1000 
4C., and 1000-612 B.C. Finally the Mesopotamian study is brought to a 
nclusion with the Neo-Babylonians (612-5 39 B.C.). 

The exposition is executed with equal clarity and authority. Frankfort had 
inundeniable gift of presentation, and in this Mesopotamian section, which 





ttknew better than anyone else because he had worked there himself, he 
tequently offers a synthesis of theories which he has often defended, in 
uutticular the one to which he remained true to the end, namely, that of the 
mesence of the Sumerians from the epoch of ‘Ubaid (cf. p. 235, n. 3). He 
tghtly insists on the undeniable similarities which forbid us to dissociate the 
‘uth from the Northand not tocontrast, for example, Eridu with Tepe Gawra. 
Heis also quite certain that there was a cultural continuity between the two 
ittiods which he calls “‘protoliterate”’ and “early dynastic”. He always had 
‘passion for glyptics, and here he frequently uses it with success, with a 

tning classification of the material. He knew how to discover what is 
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hidden behind a representation, and he is never content with merely describing 
a monument. To him this would be to stop on the threshold of the temple, 
Instead, he always tries to penetrate as far as possible to the ce//a, and to carry 
his readers with him. It is impossible not to follow him, even though we 
occasionally feel some hesitation. Science can only progress in this way, 
thanks to the boldness of those who leave the beaten tracks, and are not 
afraid of the hazards of originality. Historical truth can be established only in 
this way, and discussion alone can give it its proper shape. 

This truth appears more complex than ever with the development of know- 
ledge, and the enrichment brought by the material now at the service of 
specialists. Every year sites like those of Nimrud, Mari, Ras Shamra—to 
name but three of the great sites where work is actually going on—bring new 
material. Frankfort has been able to utilize the enigmatic ivory inlays from 
Nimrud (Pl. 169A), but not the “grande chanteuse” of Mari, or the great 
ivories of Ras Shamra, which were still unpublished. This is the fate ofall 
syntheses, and the authors are helpless against the rhythm and the riches of 
the finds. They must also risk introducing forgeries, for the forgers are still at 
work (cf. Syria, xxx11 (1955), 182f.), and with a technique which is calculated to 
deceive even the greatest specialists. Hence we continue to have some doubts 
about the amber statuette (Pl. 81), which belongs to an American museum. 
Similarly, we have some hesitation about the Gudea of the Stoclet collec- 
tion (Pl. 49), which we have been able to examine at Brussels, and which we 
have compared with the statues of the Louvre. It is evidence that nothing 
ever equals the value of an object which comes from a controlled site, and 
which has not only the guarantee of authenticity, but also evidence of dating, 
which is often hard to fix with precision. We have in mind here the head of 
Bismaya (Pl. 41), which we usually place in the period of Accad (2340-2180 
B.c.)—for the circumstances of the find cf. Banks, Bismya, p. 257—but which 
has also characteristics which recall the Isin-Larsa period (2025-1764 B.C). 
On this point we share entirely the uncertainty of Frankfort, who, on the one 
hand, says that the sculptural art of Ur III (p. 50) cannot be separated from 
that of Isin-Larsa, and confesses, on the other hand, that he cannot distin- 
guish, save where there are inscriptions, the art of Isin-Larsa from that of 
the first Babylonian dynasty (p. 54). This is the same embarrassment which 
we have ourselves experienced at Lagash, and which persists with regard to 
Mari. As has been already said, Frankfort was compelled by his plan to limit 
his exposition of the art of the “peripheral regions”. He has been compelled 
to deal with Asia Minor and the Hittites in a few brief pages (pp. 111-32), 
and similarly with the Levant of the second millennium (pp. 133-63)—i+. 
with the territory stretching from the north of Syria to Palestine inclusive, 
where one can detect Egyptian (2000-1800), Babylonian (1800-1700); 
Mitannian (1450-1360), Hittite and again Egyptian (1360-1150), influences. 
After a chapter which offers a good résumé of what is known about the 
Phoenicians and the Aramaeans of Syria in the course of the first millennium 
B.C. (850-650), the author turns to Iran. Here the exposition suffers from 
brevity, since thirty pages (pp. 202-33), have to suffice to cover thret 
millennia and even more, if we take into account the allusion to “painted 
pottery of the fifth millennium” (p. 202). 

Our lamented colleague deals especially with the ceramics of Susa and 
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Persepolis, with the treasures of Ziwiye, with the bronzes of Luristan, and 
finally with Achaemenian art, such as is known to us through Meshed-i- 
Sulaiman, Pasargadae, Susa, and above all, Persepolis, with the extraordinary 
reliefs brought to light by the Oriental Institute of Chicago. Frankfort 
skilfully distinguishes all the components from non-Iranian sources which 
contribute to this art. Even to the less informed it is clear that Mesopotamia, 
Ionia and Egypt, have all influenced it, while the monumental inscription of 
Darius I, found at Susa (pp. 214 f.), would have warned us, if we had tended 
to forget. With the Achaemenids, who form the close of the period in which 
the Near East had been the centre of the highest culture, an era comes to an 
end. Some lines before the end of his book Frankfort reminds us of all that 
the Occident has received from the Babylonians, the Achaemenids, the 
Sassanians, and the Arabs, through the medium of Roman art. Was he plan- 
ning a further volume? We may not know, but what he has left will remain 
for many the evidence of an enthusiasm and of a many-sided learning which 
will be a lasting credit to the orientalism of the first half of the twentieth 
century. ! ANDRE PARROT 


E, G. KRaELInNG, The Old Testament since the Reformation. (Lutterworth 


Library, vol. XLVII.) 1955. Pp. 320. (Lutterworth Press, London. Price: 
275. 6d.) 


This new book by Professor Kraeling is a most valuable contribution to the 
history of the use and the interpretation of the Old Testament in the Christian 
Churches since the Reformation. It not only covers the field of Old Testament 
criticism but touches also, perhaps even more, the field of controversies on 
the theological value and relevance of the Revelation of the Old Covenant. 

The authorities and publications analysed and discussed by Dr Kraeling 
tepresent a formidable volume of literature. He has tried to present them in 
chronological succession. This was certainly the best way, but the reader 
who is not familiar with the subject, will find some difficulty in reconstructing 
for himself the most important critical headlines and doctrinal trends. 

Kraeling’s exposé starts with the description of the positions taken towards 
Scripture by the great leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
and later by the several ‘“‘confessions” of the Reformed Churches which were 
partly elaborated, as is well known, in reaction to the statements of the Council 
of Trent. We learn that the doctrine of the Reformers was much more com- 
plicated and varied than is usually assumed to have been the case. On the 
whole they tended towards a strong theological view of Holy Scripture, 
putting much emphasis on the notions of revelation and inspiration. Scrip- 
ture was considered by them as the word of God. It ought to be accepted and 
tetained as such by the faithful members of the Churches. 

This dogmatic position was attacked by several considerations. A first 
teaction against the sacrosanct character of Holy Scripture was raised by 
tationalism, which was for many years the dominant feature of philosophical 
thinking. Here many currents can be distinguished. There arose Grotius, 
Hobbes, Spinoza; afterwards Bayle, Morgan, Kant, Lessing, Fichte, Schelling, 
followed by Hegel, Feuerbach, Schopenhauer, Comte. A second blow was 


1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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given to the traditional view by literary criticism. Here we can list as pre. 
cursors Capellus, Morin, R. Simon, Spencer, Clericus, Astruc, Witter, Ernesti, 
Semler, Eichhorn. Later much trouble was caused in the Churches by such 
men as Colenso, Robertson Smith, C. H. Toy, Ch. Briggs, Wellhausen, 
A third attack came against the Old Testament from the point of view of 
comparative folklore and religion. If Herder and even Goethe may be taken 
as forerunners, we have to wait for the pan-babylonists to meet the most 
important developments of this tendency: Friedrich Delitzsch, Jeremias, 
Jensen and, to some extent, Adam Smith with his Chaldean Genesis. Also 
natural science made its contribution to the discounting of the contents of 
the books of the Old Testament. In this respect Darwin was prominent. He 
exercised a remarkable influence through the idea of evolution which 
became the leading factor of historical investigation and reconstruction of the 
past. A last factor in the attack on the Old Testament was nationalism and 
antisemitism. The name of de Lagarde is to be recalled here, and we all 
remember the sinister action of the German Nazis. Some of the slogans put 
forth by the Nazi campaign may be compared with the brutal attacks of Vol- 
taire or Ingersoll. 

How did theology and the Christian faith react against those manifold 
assaults on the Old Testament-revelation ? Some theologians and exegetes dis- 
regarded altogether the critical results and the new philosophies. They tried 
to establish what was called a new orthodoxy. Amongst these we may reckon 
Hengstenberg, Beck, Hoffmann, Vilmar and, in Great Britain, Henry 
Newman. In recent days Vischer and Hebert are doing almost the same thing. 
Others accepting the most radical critical conclusions formulated a neo- 
marcionite view of the Old Testament: Vatke, Harnack, Hirsch and, in a less 
radical way, Troeltsch and Bultmann. The largest group of writers strove to 
take a middle way. In doing so their predominant method and intention was 
either speculative and dogmatic or historical and critical. To the first class 
belong such leaders as Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Barth, and their followers 
or colleagues: Roth and Franke, Herrmann, Ihmels, Kaehler, Kattenbusch, 
Wobbermin, Girgensohn, Tillich, Brunner. To the second class we may 
reckon a large collection of fine exegetes from nearly every part of the world: 
in Great Britain Driver, McFadyen, Peake; in Germany Franz Delitzsch, 
K6nig, Kittel, Sellin, Procksch; in Sweden Dalman; in Switzerland Matti. 
In present days many well-known exegetes may also be classified in this 
group: Hempel, Eissfeldt, Noth, von Rad, Alt in Germany; Rowley, North, 
Robinson, Dodd, Porteous, Sparks, Johnson in Great Britain; Albright, 
Wright, Burrows, Pfeiffer in the United States. 

From this brief analysis we may infer the particular richness of Kraeling’s 
historical survey. However let us regret that Professor Kraeling did not, for 
greater clarity, treat independently each of the major trends of biblical 
research, especially on the one side the critical approach and, on the other, 
the more dogmatic. Further, the author’s information is rather deficient so 
far as it concerns French publications. There is only one fugitive allusion to 
Graf and, in the text itself, no mention of Ad. Lods, no mention at all even of 
Reuss and Renan. Catholic literature is almost wholly left out of account. 
Kraeling pays attention to my Harmonies des deux Testaments, for which I am 
most grateful to him, but he does not take any notice of my many contribu- 
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tions to the history of biblical scholarship, nor even to the American transla- 
tion of my Histoire critique de l’ Ancien Testament, published in 1942 under the 
title: O/d Testament and the Critics. From the point of view of the history of 
biblical criticism much more is to be found elsewhere, but the book of 
Professor Kraeling is of high value for the abundant and solid information it 
provides on Reformed theological—especially German—thought concerning 
the role of the Old Testament in Christian theology and preaching. His work 
is a substantial addition to Diestel and it will be used with great profit along- 
side a recent Swiss publication of Louis Perriraz, Histoire de la théologie pro- 
testante au XIXe siécle, 2 vols (Neuchatel, 1949). J. COPPENS 


J. Hempet, Glaube, Mythos und Geschichte im Alten Testament. 1954. Pp. 62. 
(Verlag T6pelmann, Berlin. Price: DM. 6.80.) 


Professor Hempel is never an easy writer but invariably makes severe 
demands on the understanding of his readers. But, if one has the patience to 
penetrate to his meaning, the effort will always be found rewarding. In the 
present unpretentious-looking little monograph, the author faces up to the 
question of demythologizing as it concerns the Old Testament. 

At the outset he expresses his conviction that myth is in some form essen- 
tial to faith, The mythical material in the Old Testament, however, has to do 
almost entirely with divine-human relations rather than with nature. In 
certain of the stories of the Old Testament, e.g. those of Potiphar’s wife, 
Samson, Jonah, Daniel, we may detect the historicization of old nature myths, 
while agricultural myth is gradually replaced by historical myth. 

The monograph is divided into three parts. 

1. The cosmogonic myth. The Yahwistic account of the Creation and the 
Fall of Man is susceptible of an existentialist interpretation, but we must not 
overlook the view of the writer for whom Adam is just as historical as 
Abraham or Moses. Hempel goes on to show how in the Old Testament 
there is a clear belief in the power of God both over history and over the 
inner life of man. This must not be demythologized away so that we are left 
with nothing but man’s self-understanding. 

2. The soteriological myth. There are traces of the Saviour myth in the 
Old Testament, but the tendency is to demythologize the individual saviours 
and exalt the part played by God. One trace of this myth is to be found in the 
sacral kingship which figures clearly in the Prophets and the Psalms, the 
Messiah being the king on the Davidic throne. It appears also in the Servant 
of the Lord who is possibly Israel. In neither case is the process of historiciza- 
tion complete; there is an eschatological remainder. This is seen also in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Yet, on the other hand, even where the soteriological myth 
is clearest, as in Dan. vii, we find the tendency to historicization. This histori- 
cal reference preserves the myth from a purely existential interpretation. 

3. The revelation myth. This myth, while it passes through periods of 
greater or less vitality, can never be eliminated completely. There is a 
necessary conflict between reason and myth, but myth will ever and again 
assert itself. Yet even within the Old Testament there is a progressive dis- 

placement of pure miracle in favour of more spiritual media of revelation and, 
above all, of the prophetic word. Even in the prophetic experience, however, 
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there is a necessary mythical element, the invasion by God of the prophet’s 
personality, which must not be explained away by any existential inter. 
pretation. NORMAN W. PORTEOUS 


W. ZiMMERLI, Exechiel. (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, ed. by 
M. Noth. Lieferung x1II, nos. 1-2.) 1955-6. Pp. 80 each part. (Buch- 
handlung des Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7, 
by subscription DM. 5.85, each Lief.) 


These are the first two parts to be made available of a generously-planned 
commentary on the Bible, which, under the general editorship of Professor 
M. Noth, is to come out in 120 parts spread over a number of years. The first 
two parts, which comprise eighty pages each and contain a textual 
examination of the first six chapters of Ezekiel (without introduction), give 
an impression of the scope, both of this particular commentary and of the 
whole work. 

The aim of the work is in keeping with the present direction of Old 
Testament scholarship. It is defined by the editor as an attempt to avoid 
one-sided literary approach and to place the elements. of the Old Testament 
tradition in the living context in which they belong. That is to say, the 
authors will follow the method of “formgeschichtliche und tiberlieferungs- 
geschichtliche Fragestellung” which Noth himself put into practice in his 
pioneer work in this field. 

The two parts together comprise an examination of only one-eighth of the 
whole text of Ezekiel; moreover, the introduction, which will presumably 
contain the author’s treatment of all the most important problems connected 
with the book of Ezekiel, is lacking so far. Nevertheless, there is here 
sufficient material to enable a reviewer to form an opinion of this new 
commentary on the book of Ezekiel and, toa certain extent, of the whole work. 

It is very gratifying to note that the author has been allowed sufficient 
space to deal thoroughly with the many problems to be found in such a diff- 
cult text as that of Ezekiel. Professor Zimmerli has divided the text into 
convenient portions, the first of which comprises the prophet’s call, i. 3- 
iii. 15. There is first a translation, then a textual examination. Then follows a 
consideration of questions of the different strata of the text and date and place 
of origin. Finally we come to the actual commentary, which in the case of the 
present section begins on p. 40. The commentary oni. 3-iii. 15 is again divided 
into two portions, of which the first deals with the original text and the 
second with the later additions. It will appear from this outline that Professor 
Zimmerli has followed a very thorough procedure. But, quite apart from the 
question of whether the reader can agree with his conclusions as to the 
various strata of the text, I believe that many would have preferred a cot- 
secutive treatment for the sake of the overall picture. This would at all 
events have made it easier to use the commentary as a work of reference to 
individual verses. The present reviewer would also have been somewhat more 
chary of attributing verses to “disciples”. This is not to place Professor 
Zimmerli on a level with Hélscher, Torrey, or Irwin, in this respect. On the 
contrary, his intention, so far as it can be discerned at this early stage, is much 
more reminiscent of that of Fohrer, to mention only one of the names 
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associated with the present-day interpretation of Ezekiel. Thus, he asserts 
convincingly that it is not possible to separate the two accounts of the 
prophet’s call (the “vision of the throne-chariot” in ch. i and the “vision of 
the scroll” in ch. ii), since the content of Ezekiel’s message as we find it-in ch. ii 
is a necessary continuation of the vision of the throne-chariot in ch. i (“Ez. 1 
bleibt ohne die Weiterfiihrung in Ez. 2f. ein Torso”, p. 35). He has further 
strengthened this argument by his analysis of I Kings xxii and Isa. vi, two 
passages which strongly support the contention that this collocation of a 
throne scene and a command to a prophet to preach belonged toanestablished 
pattern for a prophet’s call. Professor Zimmerli considers that this call took 
place in Babylon, in accordance with the wording of the text. 

I shall now refer to certain details in the remaining parts, in order to illus- 
trate the author’s method and my own attitude towards it. On p. 66 he rejects 
the theory that the wheels are of the type with spokes (“‘Speichenrad”) and 
assumes that the solid wheel (“Scheibenrad”’) has here been preserved as a 
special archaic type at a time when the spoke-wheel was normal. This is 
certainly correct, but at the same time there is reason to contest Professor 
Zimmerli’s linguistic interpretation of the Hebrew expression. This cannot 
mean a wheel “mit einer Zeichnung konzentrischer Kreise” (plur.) or that 
the wheel diminishes in thickness towards the rim (“‘ wobei es sich in konzen- 
trischen Ringen eintieft”). As far as I understand the Hebrew expression, it 
must mean that the axle goes through the disk of the wheel and appears on the 
outside as a smaller wheel—that is to say, we have here a very primitive 
pattern such as is found in Gudea’s chariot in AOB? 479 b, to which 
Professor Zimmerli himself refers. 

The expression “‘Son of Man” is to be interpreted, according to Professor 
Zimmerli (pp. 70-1), neither as an Aramaic nor as a Babylonian term, but as a 
Hebrew one. The parallel which he cites, of the use of "adam in legal language 
to refer to the “legal subject”’ (Rechtssubjekt”’) (Lev. i. 2; xiii. 2; Num. xix. 
14), is not exact, however, since in Ezekiel “Son of Man” has the suggestion 
of “Man as opposed to God”, as the author himself emphasizes. 

Professor Zimmerli’s elucidation of the meaning of the term “Israel” in 
Ezekiel is so self-evident that it should get rid of the most serious of the 
difficulties felt by previous commentators in regarding Ezekiel as appearing in 
exile with a message which concerns both his fellow exiles and those left 
behind at home. 

Having never found any satisfactory answer to the problems of the so- 
called “symbolic acts”, I turned to Professor Zimmierli’s interpretation of 
these scenes with great interest. In the present volumes he has dealt with the 
question of the “‘scroll” in ii. 9 ff., and with the symbols which express the 
siege, exile, etc., of Jerusalem in chs. iv—v. It seems to me that he has not yet 
put forward sufficient reason, in his elucidation on pp. 103-4 and in his 
exegesis of the individual acts, for rejecting the view that these acts are, in 
several places, merely stylistic devices. But this is certainly one of the 
problems which we may expect to see discussed more thoroughly in the 
introduction to the commentary. 

In iv. 4 it is obvious that the figures 190 and 4o in the LXX represent 
the term of punishment of the Northern and Southern Kingdom respectively. 
I would interpret the figures of the M.T., however, not as Professor Zimmerli 
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does, but as meaning simply that the starting-point in the case of the Northern 
Kingdom lies 200 years farther back. This would take us back approxi- 
mately to the year of the division of the kingdoms. If we take the dedication 
of the temple under Solomon as the starting-point, as Professor Zimmer 
proposes, we introduce an inconsistency into the text, for the 390 years would 
then in reality only cover the history of the Southern Kingdom. Consequently 
Professor Zimmerli has to understand this as the period of time during which 
the people have practised a sinful temple-worship and not as the period of 
punishment. But he is correct in asserting that the state of the traditions in 
this portion of the text is extraordinarily complicated. 

In spite of the incompleteness of the commentary, I would not hesitate to 
describe it as a very important contribution to the literature of Ezekiel. These 
two volumes give us a more searching examination of the problems than any 
previous commentary, and Professor Zimmerli allows the main theological 
content of the text to take its rightful place in the centre of the picture. 
There is good reason to look forward most eagerly to the continuation 
both of the present commentary and of the whole work. 

E, HAMMERSHAIMB 


P. A. H. DE Borr, Second-Isaiah’s Message. (Oudtestamentische Studién, x1) 
1956. Pp. viii+126. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 21.) 


The aim of this book is “‘not to present a commentary” on Devtcro-Isaiah 
but to “‘deal with some questions of the text and the history of the tradition 
in order to describe the message of the preacher”. 

There are six chapters and a brief Epilogue (pp. 118-21). In the first 
chapter (pp. 3-39) Professor de Boer offers a translation of Isa. xl-lv. This is 
followed by “‘Some Interpretative Notes” (pp. 40-57). Ch. 111 (pp. 5 8-67) deals 
with “The Rock: A Note on Ore and K*¢ib of Isa. li. 1”. Ch. 1v (pp. 68- 
79) is headed “‘The Tradition of the Text” and consists of notes on some 
readings from the Qumran scrolls. Chs. v and vi respectively discuss “The 
Limitations of Second-Isaiah’s Message” (pp. 80-101) and “The Suffering 
Servant” (pp. 102-17). 

The first two chapters may be considered together. Professor de Boer says 
quite frankly that his translation is “‘no more than an attempt. There exists no 
better remedy against over-boldness than to try to translate a so-called well- 
known Hebrew text! All the same our translations are the proof of out 
ability.” For anyone whose mother-tongue is not English to translate 
Hebrew poetry into English is a bold enterprise and Professor de Boer may be 
excused if his English would not everywhere satisfy a panel of literary experts. 
It is what he understands by the Hebrew text that matters. The reader will 
sometimes rub his eyes: for example, xliii. 22 is rendered “for you rejected me 
(°3 mys), O Israel”, with reference to Zech. iii. 2, where the verb is "ys. 
In xlii. 6 we read, “I, Yahweh, I call you as privileged”, and in liii. 11 “my 
righteous servant shall acquire privileges for many whose iniquities he bore” 
(similarly xlv. 8), these renderings with reference (p. 45) to ““F. Rosenthal’s 
excellent treatment of the term sag, right, privilege, grant, gift, in H.U.C.A. 
(1950-1), pp. 411 ff.” (The full reference should be xxim, 1 (1950-1)— 
there were two parts of vol. xx111, each with more than 500 pages.) Professot 
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de Boer is surely reading more into Rosenthal than Rosenthal himself in- 
tended. His article is concerned with the questions when and how s‘déké came 
to denote charity and is an historical rather than a semantic study. What 
Rosenthal says is that “The root sdk, in the Semitic languages, developed 
connotations which can approximately be rendered by right—privilege—-grant- 
gift” (op. cit. p. 413), and he expressly says that Deutero-Isaiah “used the root 
sdk, as a fundamental moral term” (ébid. p. 430). Even if “‘a certain con- 
cretization of the meaning of s‘dékd@ makes its appearance in Deutero-Isaiah” 
—as most of us would agree—it is hazardous to translate it “privilege”. 
Nor is de Boer consistent: in xli. 2 P1¥ is “a righteous ruler”, without 
Torrey’s pointing P7¥; in xlix. 24 P"I¥ is “conqueror”; in li. 1 PT¥ °T is 
“you who pursue rights”. 

Professor de Boer is “reticent concerning a reconstruction of the Masoretic 
text with the help of variant readings in the Isaiah scrolls” (ch. 1v). He does 
not accept the “18 of both scrolls in liii. 11, notwithstanding the LXX. He 
keeps P"I¥ in xlix. 24, notwithstanding the inverse parallelism of v. 25 and 
the readings of LXX, Vulg., Pesh., and scroll a. “‘M’s reading, a righteous 
man, i.e. a man whose success is evident, a privileged man, a conqueror, 
makes, however, good sense” (p. 73). But one cannot make a list of near- 
synonyms and assume that the last of them means the same as the first. 

In ch, 111 de Boer argues that “the rock” in li. 1b is not Abraham but God. 
His translation “‘Look to the rock that you hew out and to the cistern that 
you dig”, is based on LXX, which read the verbs as Qal active, and the 
supposition that passive verbs would require the addition of 1313) or WH'2. 
But if we may take "¥ as construct—not that Deutero-Isaiah knew anything 
of the construct state!—the passive construction is no more elliptical than 
novn-w3 (Exod. iv. 13) and 117739 NY (Isa. xxix. 1); cf. G. K., §§130d, 
155k, 1. It is not a case of “breaking a lance for &*tib”’: the A*tib is .. .ana¥N 
pnp) no matter how the verbs are pointed. . 

On the question of the scope of Deutero-Isaiah’s message Professor de 
Boer again challenges the general consensus of opinion. ‘Second-Isaiah’s 
only purpose is to proclaim deliverance for the Judean people” (p. 90). 
DN AN (xlii. 6) is “a light respected by the nations”. “The renewed people 
will be set as a light, openly seen and respected among the nations” (p. 92). 
“Turn to me and be saved, all the ends of the earth” (xlv. 22) is addressed to 
the scattered Jewish people and the rhetorical “all the ends of the earth” is 
intended to include them all. Professor de Boer’s preference is everywhere for 
interpretations “in line with the trend of the whole book” (ibid.). Accord- 
ingly, “‘Chapter liii is, as far as I see, no new element in Second-Isaiah’s 
preaching” (p. 115). The Servant is therefore Israel, whose double punish- 
ment “‘was accepted by Yhwh as an atonement for those who remained 
without punishment” (sbid.). 

The fact is that the anonymity of Deutero-Isaiah, and the wide scope of his 
thinking, have had this result: no matter what statements are made about him, 
a case will always be made out for the contrary. 

Hegemann should, of course, be Hegermann; and there is no reason 
why Hegermann should, for the purpose he had in hand, have used the 
studies of Nyberg, Engnell, North, and others (p. 109, no. 17). 

Cc. R. NORTH 
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G. A. Burrricx (ed.), The Interpreter’s Bible, vol. v. Ecclesiastes-Song of Songs- 
Isaiah-Jeremiah. 1956. Pp. x+1142. (Abingdon Press, New York and 
Nashville, and Nelson, Edinburgh. Price: $8.75 and £3. 75. 6d.) 


Vol. v of the Interpreter’s Bible contains Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. It may be assumed that for the purposes of this Journal a te- 
viewer should confine his attention to the Introductions and to the detailed 
Exegeses and regard the Expositions as being, on the whole, outside his 
range. 

Professor Rankin argues for the essential unity of the book of Ecclesiastes 
as the product of a man “‘ whose secular outlook is more fully developed than 
are the elements of religious tradition which he retains”. But the text has 
been much worked over and, especially, there are pious correctives of Qohe- 
leth’s religious outlook. The book was written in Hebrew by one whose 
everyday language was Aramaic; its place of origin was probably Palestine. 
Professor Rankin has written with clarity and cogency of argument and his 
Exegesis is an example of well-directed conciseness and of scholarly 
precision. 

The Song of Songs, according to Professor T. J. Meek, contains an 
anthology of liturgies of folk origin; that accounts for the lack of unity and of 
formal arrangement; the original poem, or collection of poems, was very 
early. The particular problems of interpretation which remain are many, but 
the Exegesis handles them in a thoroughly competent manner within the 
limits of the space available. 

Professor R. B. Y. Scott analyses the literary material of which Isa. i-xxxix 
is composed in terms of oracles, memoirs and prophetic biography, main- 
tains that the process of composition must have been long and complicated, 
and indicates what he believes to have been the seven main stages in the 
process. He takes the view that Isa. ix. 2-7 and xi. 1-9 were related to royal 
accession ceremonies, the latter probably being composed for the anointing of 
Hezekiah, and the former for Hezekiah or for Ahaz. Professor Scott is 
restrained in his use of bibliographical references and seems sometimes to 
allocate too little space for the discussion of controversial problems (e.g. the 
dates of the oracles against foreign peoples in xiii—xxiii). 

Professor Muilenburg gives a very fine literary analysis of Isa. xl-Ixvi and 
follows that with a discerning study of the dominant theological doctrines. 
Second Isaiah, he believes, was the spiritual leader of the Exile; his thought is 
eschatological in the sense that an old age was passing away and a new one 
was about to dawn. Isa. lvi-Ixvi comes from disciples (or a disciple?) of 
Second Isaiah who sought to perpetuate the prophetic message of their 
master. On the basis of literary criteria, Professor Muilenburg maintains 
that the Servant Songs are the work of Second Isaiah and that the attempt to 
separate them from their contexts creates more problems than it solves; on 
his thesis the Servant is Israel. ‘Between the servant of the songs and the 
servant of the poems there is a profoundly interior relation.” The servant 
stands at the eschaton; he is a figure of the coming age. It must be added that 
the exegetical commentary is a masterpiece of succinct presentation of 
essentials. 

The view is expressed by Professor J. P. Hyatt that no passages in the book 
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of Jeremiah can with confidence be attributed to the reign of Josiah, that the 
foes referred to in the early chapters of the book were the Babylonians, not 
the Scythians, that Jeremiah was opposed to some of the basic tenets of the 
Deuteronomic reforms, and that the prophet began his career in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, the year 626 B.c., mentioned in i. 2, being the year of his birth. 
Some of the difficulties felt by Professor Hyatt have been felt by others 
before now; but, whereas i. 5 does say that Jeremiah was ordained to the 
prophetic office from birth, i. 2 says that 626 B.c. was the year in which the 
word of the Lorp came to him—surely a different matter. Professor Hyatt’s 
view gives a considerable place to deuteronomic revision of the book; it is a 
view which may not be generally accepted but it will give rise to renewed 
discussion. 

The volume is as elegantly produced as its predecessors and the publishers 
merit our congratulations. J. MAUCHLINE 


Harris BIRKELAND, O/d Muslim Opposition against Interpretation of the Koran. 
(Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. II. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse, 1955, no. 1.) 1955. Pp. 44. (Jacob Dybwad, Oslo.) 


The purpose of this work is to show that considerable opposition to all 
interpretation (¢afsir) of the Koran existed in the second century of Islam, the 
cause of which was disapproval of the type of ¢afsir used by heretics. Tradi- 
tionists claimed to be satisfied with the “‘simple words” of Allah, but “‘the 
fact that these ‘simple words’ meant their own interpretation of the words, 
was not, of course, admitted by representatives of the sunna”’. Such opposition 
is always liable to be found in conservative circles, and one must recognize 
that the very doctrine that the Koran is the eternal word of God tends to 
produce it. As the words of the Koran are God’s words, no others can replace 
them, so if this view were applied consistently Islam should condemn ¢afsir 
outright, as it inevitably involves using other words to explain God’s words. 
But there has generally been no such consistency, and indeed ¢afsir has existed 
from the early days of Islam, Ibn ‘Abbas (d. A.H. 68 or 69) being the Com- 
panion of the Prophet who is recognized as the greatest authority on the subject. 

In this work it is argued that Goldziher misunderstood the true nature of 
the opposition to ¢afsir, and that his understanding of the history of the 
Opposition was misconceived. It did not exist from the beginning, but was a 
secondary stage. It was further an opposition to ¢afsir as such, and not only 
to unorthodox fafsir. The author draws largely on Ibn Sa‘d (A.H. 168-230) 
who, as he argues, gives obviously tendentious traditions coming from circles 
opposed to ¢afsir. He conceals the fact that important figures of an early 
period engaged in fafsir by referring to them as traditionists, readers, or 
muftis. In effect, with the exception of Ibn ‘Abbas for whom, as even Ibn 
Sa‘d admits, the Prophet prayed that God would teach him ¢a’wi/, every 
example of ¢afsir before 200 had to be rejected from the standpoint of later 
criticism. But while Ibn Sa‘d’s sympathies lay with the party opposed to éafsir, 
the great commentary by Tabari (A.H. 224 or 225-310) contains about 1560 
traditions of Koran interpretation coming from Ibn ‘Abbas through Ibn Sa‘d. 
Itis therefore suggested that about A.H. 200 Ibn Sa‘d must have madea collec- 
tion of interpretations of Koran passages in traditions traced to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
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as Tabari could hardly have received them directly, being only five or six 
years old when Ibn Sa‘d died. These traditions are traced by Ibn Sa‘d through 
a family ésndd, in connexion with which the author says that “the family Isnad 
was the only possibility found when a current opinion should be attributed to 
the master of Koranic exegesis, if one would not simply fabricate an Isnad”, 
But is it not likely that this very family isndd is a fabrication? That view is 
really implicit in the author’s further statement that such an isndd “must 
simply have originated in circles and in a time in which the traditions in 
question had no reliable Isnad leading back to Ibn ‘Abbas”; and it is more 
explicit where he says that Ibn Sa‘d is speaking the truth when he says he has 
received the traditions from his father, and that when he is convinced the 
opinion expressed is generally accepted, it is assumed that its source must 
have been in Ibn ‘Abbas from whom it must have been transmitted to Ibn 
Sa‘d by his forefathers. 

This is an interesting work, carefully thought out and well documented. 
The author has made a strong case for his view that orthodox circles in the 
second century were opposed to /afsir but the fact that no objection seems to 
have been made to what is reputed to have come from Ibn ‘Abbas suggests 
that the opposition was not quite thoroughgoing. JAMES ROBSON 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO ‘WHAT IS A KIDON?’ BY G. MOLIN 


The author of the article ‘What is a Kidon?’, which appeared in the 
Journal of Semitic Studies for October 1956, pp. 334ff., regrets that Professor 
Dupont-Sommer’s translation of the “War of the Sons of Light”, which 
appeared in Revue de |’Histoire des Religions, cxivut (1955), 25 ff, 141 ff, 
reached him only when his own article was already in the hands of 
the Editors of the Journal of Semitic Studies. He was therefore unaware 
that Professor Dupont-Sommer had anticipated him in the identification of 
kidon as a scimitar (Joc. cit. p. 143 n.), using similar arguments to his own. 
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